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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the 1st of March, in the 
year of grace 18—. In a mer- 
chant’s office, not far from Cheap- 
side, a little man sat at a high 
desk, trying hard, apparently, to 


keep one eye on the rows of° 


figures before him, and the other 
on the office-clock. Failing in 
this, his glances travelled from 
the one to the other with pendu- 
lum-like regularity. At last the 
clock struck the wished-for hour 
of six ; and the little man shut 
the big ledger with a bang, and 
after locking it up carefully in 
the office-safe, dashed into a 
dark cupboard, and began a hasty 
but careful toilet, involving great 
splashing of water, and much 
violent exercise with a stumpy 
nail-brush. Evan Jones was no- 
minally managing-clerk, and really 
general factotum, to the firm of 
Borwick & Brown, hard-wood 
merchants. He was fifty years 
of age, short, fat, and good-na- 
tured, though a little peppery at 
times. He had a numerous family, 
whom he found it anything but 
easy to feed and bring up on his 
modest salary of fifty shillings a 
week. With strict economy, how- 
ever, he managed just to make 
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both ends meet. Not for him 
were the breezy sands of Rams- 
gate, or the chestnut avenues of 
Hampton Court. Not for him 
were the mild havana or the 
fragrant cigarette. He had no 
vices and desired no luxuries. One 
indulgence alone, in the course of 
the year, did he permit himself. 
He was a Welshman to the back- 
bone, and herein lay his one ex- 
travagance. Come what might, 
and however depressed the con- 
dition of the domestic money- 
market, he was always present at 
the dinner of the ‘ United Welsh- 
men’ on St. David’s Day. The 
necessary guinea was to Jones as 
much as a hundred to many of 
the other guests who assembled 
at the banquet in question—a sum 
to be saved and scraped together 
by infinite sacrifice and self- 
denial. But 
* Though back and sides go bare, 
Though hands and feet go cold,’ 


as the old song says, scraped to- 
gether it must be, by hook or by 
crook. For nearly a week prior 
to. the present occasion, Evan’s 
dinner had consisted of a saveloy 
and a penny roll; and on the day 
of our story he had taken no food 
whatever since his frugal break- 
te) 
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fast, intending to compensate 
himself handsomely for his ab- 
stinence at the expense of the 
‘United Welshmen.’ He had, in 
truth, gone so long without food 
as to feel a little exhausted; but 
he consoled himself with the 
thought of the splendid appe- 
tite he should carry to the festive 
board ; and having at last com- 
pleted his toilet, he shut up the 
office, and started for the hostelry 
where the dinner was to be held, 
feeling at least six feet high, and 
humming Ar hyd y nos with pa- 
triotic energy. 

At almost the same moment 
when Evan Jones started on his 
journey, a tall handsome man, in 
faultless evening attire, stepped 
out of a West-end mansion, out- 
side of which a brougham was 
waiting. A graceful little lady, 
with a bright girlish face, accom- 
panied him to the hall-door. 

* You won’t be very late, Owen, 


will you? she said, coaxingly. 
‘Not very early, I am afraid, 


pet. We “ Welshmen” are rare 
fellows for keeping it up; and if I 
came away before all the national 
toasts had been duly honoured, I 
should never hear the last of 
it.’ 

‘Very well, dear ; then I sup- 
pose I mustn’t expect you till I 
see you. I hope you will have a 
pleasant evening. Don’t take 
too much wine,’ she continued 
laughingly. 

‘Can't answer for myself on 
such an occasion,’ her husband 
responded. ‘The Tavern,’ 
he said to the coachman; and 
kissing his hand to his wife, in a 
few moments was whirled out of 
sight. 


CHAPTER II. 


THe ‘United Welshmen’ had 
finished their dinner, and had 
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made considerable progress with 
their dessert. Each man wore 
attached to his button-hole a 
wonderful composition of green 
and white satin and silver fila- 
gree, which was supposed (by 
dint of making-believe very much 
indeed) to represent the ‘leek’ 
sacred to the occasion. A per- 
fect hurricane of n’s and m’s and 
p’s and /’s and w’s flew about the 
room, only ceasing for a few mo- 
ments when the chairman rose 
to propose a toast, or the bards at 
the far end of the banquet-kall 
tuned their harps for some Cam- 
brian melody. Evan Jones was 
seated at the festive board, but, 
alas, no longer the spick-and-span 
Evan Jones who had but a couple 
of hours earlier left the office of 
Messrs. Borwick & Brown. His 
carefully-brushed hair was now 
rough and dishevelled, his face 
red, his shirt-front limp and 
crumpled, his utterance thick, 
and his general appearance that 
of a gentleman who has dined 
‘not wisely, but too well.’ Poor 
Evan had been by no means im- 
moderate in his potations, but he 
had so weakened himself by long 
fasting, that the little he had 
taken had had an exaggerated 
effect upon him, and he was 
rapidly becoming argumentative, 
not to say pugnacious. It was 
an article of faith with him, even 
in his sober moments, that he was 
in some mysterious way connected 
with the last of the Welsh kings, 
and in his present elevated con- 
dition this idea took possession of 
his mind with redoubled empha- 
sis. He had more than once 
commenced a sentence beginning, 
‘As a ‘scendant of Llewellyn,’ 
but without getting any further. 
At the second failure his left-hand 
neighbour, to whom the observa- 
tion was addressed, replied pro- 
fanely, ‘O, blow Llewellyn? 
Evan Jones looked at him for a 
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moment with an expression of im- 
measurable scorn and disgust,and 
then turned to his right-hand 
neighbour: ‘’S a deshendant of 
Llewellyn, *pears to me—as a 
‘scendant—of Llewellyn—’ and 
then stopped again. 

‘Cwm nog lwyn bora dwmnath 
ewlyd llimach bach,”* replied his 
right-hand neighbour. 

‘Dwyllog lwmmo gwlloch y 
dina nos,’ remarked another of 
the party. 

‘Cwlla gwyn dwylleth dym 
da y ewi bala llewelly caerloc,’ 
responded Jones, whose tongue 
was loose enough in his native 
Welsh, and who would probably 
have continued in the same strain 
for some time, had not the chair- 
man requested attention for the 
‘March of the Men of Harlech,’ 
which was about to be given by 
the choir. Jones sat still during 
the chorus, with head and hand 
keeping tipsy time to the mea- 
sure ; but his soul waxed hot with- 
in him under the influence of the 
inspiring strains, and no sooner 
had they ceased than he wildly 
got upon his legs, and said in a 
loud thick voice, 

‘Mis’r Chairman, I shay! ’S a 
humble represen’tive-—I mean 
ancestor—I mean ’scendant—of 
Llewellyn, I don’t think this 
’spicious occasion—I shay I don’t 
think this ’spicious ’casion—’ 

Here there were loud cries of 
‘Order!’ ‘Chair!’ ‘Sit down ! 
And Jones was pulled violently 
down by the coat-tails by one of 
his neighbours. The gentlemanly- 
looking man to whom we have 
alluded in our first chapter was 
Jones's vis-a-vis at the table. The 
scene was so ludicrous that he 
could not repress a smile, which 
was observed by Evan, whose 
choleric temper fired up instantly 
at the supposed affront. 


* We cannot warrant the purity of the 
author's Welsh. Ep. 
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‘What th’ devil you grinning 
at, look you? 

‘Did I smile? I really beg your 
pardon; but I am quite sure I 
was not “grinning,” as you call 
it.’ 

‘ You did, sir ; you grinned like 
—like Cheshire cat, sir. I appeal 
to th’ gen’lmen present. You've 
‘sulted me, sir—’sulted me grossly. 
Name’s Jones; very good name ; 
’scendant of Llewellyn; and I 
*mand ’sfaction of a gen’Ilman.’ 

‘ My name is Jones too, though 
I haven’t the honour of being a 
descendant of Llewellyn. There 
is my card, sir; and if when you 
come to your sober senses you 
desire to apologise for your un- 
seemly behaviour, I shall be happy 
to see you.’ 

Evan’s right-hand neighbour 
thrust the card, which bore the 
inscription 

Mr. Owen Jones, 
99 Winslow-square, 
Belgravia, S. W. 


into Evan’s waistcoat-pocket, and 
the owner, by no means de- 
sirous of being involved in an 
after-dinner brawl, moved away 


to another part of the table. By 
dint of a little humouring, those 
around managed to soothe the 
fiery Evan into comparative tran- 
quillity, and after a few more 
desultory observations, wherein 
his descent from Llewellyn still 
played a prominent part, he leant 
back in his chair, and was speedily 
fast asleep. 

The toasts came to an end at 
last, the bards packed up their 
harps, and the last of the guests 
departed, leaving Evan Jones still 
sound asleep in his chair. A coun- 
cil of waiters was held over the 
slumbering hero, and endeavours 
were made to rouse him. They 
shook him, they punched him— 
but all in vain. He couldn’t, or 
he wouldn’t, wake up. They suc- 
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ceeded in getting out of him that 
his name was Jones, but to a fur- 
ther inquiry as to where he lived 
he only murmured ‘’scendant of 
Llewellyn,’ and relapsed again 
into still deeper slumbers. 

‘You'll have to give him a 
shake-down among the empty 
bottles, William,’ said one. 

‘Not if I know it, replied the 
head-waiter. ‘He might wake up 
in the night and walk off with the 
spoons. No, we must find out 
where he lives, somehow. Some 
of you just look in his pockets, 
will you? Perhaps the gent has 
a card-case about him.’ 

No sooner said than done. 

‘ Here’s a card,’ said one, diving 
into Evan's waistcoat-pocket. 
‘Mr, Owen Jones, 99 Wins- 
low-square.”’ 

‘That’s him right enough ; he 
said his name was Jones. He 
don’t look much like a Winslow- 
square sort, does he? But there’s 
no accounting for these Welsh 
gents. Just as well he had bis 
pasteboard about him, though, 
wasn’t it? or he wouldn’t have got 
home to-night.’ 

* ~ * 

It was a little after eleven 
o'clock when a four-wheel cab 
drove up to the door of No. 99 
Winslow-square. 

‘This is Mr. Jones’s, ain’t it? 
said the cabman to the ‘smart 
parlour-maid who answered his 
knock at the door. 

‘Yes, this is Mr. Jones's,’ an- 
swered the maid. 

‘ That’s the name right enough. 
Here’s the card they give me: 
“Mr. Owen Jones, No. 99.” 
Well, look here, miss, I’ve brought 
your master from the Welsh din- 
ner. He’ve been enjoying of his 
wine a goodish bit, I should say, 
and I can’t wake him up nohow.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say he’s 
taken too much ? 

‘Well, miss, that depends. I 
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don’t think myself, in a general 
way, a genelman can take too 
much; the more the merrier, J 
says. But he’s pretty far gone, 
anyhow.’ 

The maid rushed in to her mis- 
tress, who was sitting in the 
dining-room. 

*‘O ma’am, here’s master come 
back in acab from the Welsh din- 
ner, and the cabman says he’s fast 
asleep and quite tosticated.’ 

‘Nonsense, Mary! said her 
mistress angrily, and advancing 
into the hall; ‘there must be 
some mistake.’ 

‘No mistake, me’m,’ said the 
cabman, touching his hat respect- 
fully; ‘I’ve brought the gent 
from the Welsh dinner, and here’s 
his card.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ said Mrs. 
Jones, recognising her husband's 
card, ‘it is too true. O dear, 
however shall Isurvive this shock- 
ing disgrace? Mary, go down- 
stairs ; I know I can rely upon 
you not to say a word of this 
dreadful misfortune to the other 
servants.’ 

Mary retired accordingly, and 
Mrs. Jones continued : 

‘Cabman, I must ask you to 
assist Mr. Jones up to his bed- 
room ; itis the front room on the 
first floor ; you will find the gas 
ready lighted. I can give you no 
help ; for I think it would kill me 
to see him in such a condition.’ 

‘Lor, don’t take on so, ma’am,’ 
said the cabman good-naturedly ; 
‘it ain’t nothing when you're used 
to it. Why, some o’ them nobs 
does it every night. My old 
horse’ll stand as steady as a church, 
and I'll have the genelman up- 
stairs in a jiffy.’ 

Poor Mrs. Jones returned into 
the dining-room, holding her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes; and after a 
moment’s pause she was made 
aware, by a sort of scuffling in 
the passage, accompanied by ex- 
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clamations of ‘Wo-ho,’ ‘ Hold up,’ 
and other ejaculations of a horsey 
nature, that the cabman was as- 
sisting Mr. Jones up-stairs. After 
an interval of about ten minutes, 
which seemed an age, he reap- 
peared at the dining-room door, 
and said, in a confidential man- 
ner, 

‘I’ve got the gent into bed quite 
comfortable,mum. He was a little 
orkard to undress, but I done him 
at last, proper; and he’s sleeping 
like a babby.’ 

Mrs. Jones dismissed the man 
with a fee beyond his wildest ex- 
pectations, and resumed her seat, 
feeling as if her peace of mind was 
for ever lost. She felt that she 
never could have the same respect 
for her husband again. He, who 
had always been a model of all 
that was dignified and gentle- 
manly, a very pattern husband, 
to come home helplessly drunk 
from a tavern-dinner! It was in- 


credible ; and yet the fact was be- 
yond question. Surely there must 
be some mystery about the matter. 


Could he be ill? But no; he 
had never been in better health 
than when he left her a few hours 
previously, and to send for a doc- 
tor would only be to publish his 
disgrace. Could his wine have 
been drugged? But surely at a 
public dinner, at a first-rate place 
of entertainment, this was equally 
out of the question. There seemed 
no alternative but to suppose that, 
carried away by the excitement of 
the occasion, Mr. Jones had fallen 
into one of those sudden frailties 
to which poor human nature, even 
that ofthe noblest, is subject. At 
first the weeping wife had felt as 
if the offence was beyond all par- 
don ; but gradually a softer feeling 
came over her, and she felt that, 
though the wrong could never be 
forgotten, it might in time be pos- 
sible to forgive it. And then she 
mentally rehearsed the painful 
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scene v-hich would take place be- 
tween herself and her erring hus- 
band on. his return to conscious- 
ness and self-respect ; and she had 
just arranged a few little speeches, 
to be spoken more in sorrow 
than in anger, when suddenly a 
latch-key was heard in the door, 
and in walked Mr. Jones him- 
self, calm and unruffled, without 
a hair out of place, or a crease 
on his snowy shirt-front. Mrs. 
Jones gazed at him a mo- 
ment, scarcely believing her own 
eyes. 

‘Owen !—and sober!’ she ex- 
claimed ; then flung herselfinto his 
arms, and went into a fit of decided 
hysterics, 

‘ My darling wife, what on earth 
is the matter?’ 

‘O Owen, I am so thankful,’ 
said the little wife, as soon as her 
sobs would let her speak—‘ I am 
so thankful. But, then, who is 
the man in our bed?’ 

‘The man in our bed / said Mr. 
Jones. ‘ Whatever do you mean? 

*‘O Owen dear, you can’t tell 
what I have gone through. A cab 
came half an hour ago, and brought 
you home from the dinner; at 
least the cabman said it was you, 
very tipsy and fast asleep, and he 
had your card ; and so I told him 
to put you—I mean tosay himn— 
in our room, and there he is now.’ 

‘The devil he is!’ said Mr. 
Jones. ‘I must have a look at 
this double of mine ; and seizing a 
candle, he strode up-stairs. Pre- 
sently he again entered the room. 

‘I think I see how the mistake 
happened,’ said he. ‘ This fellow 
up-stairs was at the dinner to- 
night, and had had more than was 
good for him at an early period of 
the evening. He was rather rude 
to me; but it was no use to be 
angry with a man in such a con- 
dition: so I merely handed him 
my card, and told him when he 
returned to his senses he might 
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come and apologise, though I can’t 
say I had much expectation that 
hewould. What became of himaf- 
terwards I can’t say. I smoked a 
cigar with our friend Griffiths, and 
then walked leisurely home. Mean- 
while I suppose this fellow was 
too drunk to answer for himself; 
and finding my card about him, 
they assumed it was his own, and 
sent him here accordingly. The 
only thing that puzzles me is that 
you didn’t find out the mistake.’ 

‘Well, dear, to tell you the 
truth, I was so shocked and hor- 
rified that you should be, as I 
supposed, in such a condition, 
that I would not even see you, 
or let Mary do so either; so I 
sent her down-stairs, and told 
the cabman to take the wretched 
man up to our room. But what- 
ever shall we do now? The idea 
of a filthy drunken wretch in our 
bed! It’s too horrible.’ 

‘We mustn’t be too hard upon 
him, dear. I could see at a glance 
that he was one of our poorer 
brethren ; I daresay a hard-work- 
ing sober man enough in a gene- 
ral way, but the temptation of a 
good dinner and unlimited liquor 
was too much for him. Besides, 
dear, we must consider the occa- 
sion. It isthe immemorial privi- 
lege of every Welshman to get 
drunk, if he likes, on St. ‘David's 
Day. Some of us waive it, but that’s 
not to the purpose. We must 
move into the spare room for to- 
night, that’s all. You had better 
give Mary orders accordingly ; 
and at the came time it will be as 
well to restore my blackened cha- 
racter by showing her that I am 
not quite so far gone as she ima- 
gines.’ 

Mrs. Jones rang the bell. 

*O Owen, she said, kissing him 
fondly, and still wavering between 
smiles and tears, ‘it is such a re- 
lief, I can’t tell you. I am so 
thankful it wasn’t you.’ 
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Mary’s face, when she opened 
the door, was a picture. 

‘Lor, ma’am! Lor, sir!’ she 
said, looking from one to the 
other. 

‘ It is all right, Mary,’ said her 
master. ‘You will be relieved to 
hear that the gentleman up-stairs 
is another Mr. Jones. There has 
been a little mistake, that’s all ; 
and your mistress and I are going 
to sleep in the spare room.’ 


CHAPTER III. 

Evan Jones woke on the morn- 
ing following the eventful dinner 
hot and feverish, with a tremen- 
dous headache and an agonising 
feeling of thirst. 

‘ O, my poor head ! he groaned. 
‘Betsy, my gal,’ imagining his 
wife was beside him, ‘ for merey’s 
sake get out and give me a 
drink o’ water, there’s a good 
soul,’ 

There was no answer. 

‘I s’pose she’s gone down-stairs. 
O, lor, my head !’ and he tried to 
settle himself to sleep again, but 
his parched throat was unbearable. 
‘I must have a drink of water, if 
I die for it; and he unwillingly 
opened his eyes, and dragged 
himself into a sitting position. 
‘Hallo! he exclaimed, as his 
eyes fell on his unaccustomed 
surroundings. ‘Where the deuce 
have I got to, and how on earth 
did I come here? Why, it’s like 
a fairy tale. I must be a noble- 
man in disguise, or one of them 
foundling hospital chaps come into 
a fortune. Jones, you old fool, 
you're dreaming! I ain’t, though. 
Lor, what a bed! and lace cur- 
tains and marble tables ; and what 
a loto’ looking-glasses! *Pon my 
word, I should like never to get 
up any more. I must have a 
glass of water, though. Ah! 
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that’s just heavenly. Now let 
me thinka bit. How did I come 
here? Let’s see, what was yester- 
day? Yes, it must have been 
yesterday that I went to the 
Welsh dinner. I remember going, 
but I don’t remember coming 
away; and, judging from my 
head this morning, l’m afraid I 
must have been uncommon screw- 
ed. And I haven’t been home 
all night. My eyes, what'll Betsy 
say? I shall never hear the last 
of it to my dying day?’ 

At this moment our hero’s re- 
flections were interrupted by a 
knock at the chamber-door. 

‘Come in! he shouted incau- 
tiously ; ‘ at least, no; don’t come 
in—I mean, what is it? 

The voice of Mary, the parlour- 
maid, replied, 

‘ Master’s compliments, and he 
says breakfast is ready for you, 
sir, whenever you can come down- 
stairs.’ 


‘My respects to your master, 


and I'll be down directly, miss,’ 
answered Jones. 

‘Well, that’s a comfort, any- 
how,’ he soliloquised, ‘ for, ’pon 
my word, I didn’t know whether 
I mightn’t be given in custody for 
sleeping in other people’s beds 
under false pretences ; or embez- 
zling another gent’s house, or 
something of that sort. How the 
deuce did I get here, that’s what 
beats me !’ 

Still vainly trying to solve the 
enigma, Evan made a hurried 
toilet, and finally, with his head 
still aching as if it would split, and 
looking a wreck of yesterday's 
greatness, he left the room, and 
crept softly down-stairs. The 
evidences of wealth and luxury 
on every side, so unlike his 
own humble belongings, quite 
awed him, and having found his 
way down, he would not venture 
into any of the sitting-rooms, but 
modestly took his seat on a chair 
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in the hall, and waited for the 
development of events. Here he 
was found after a few moments 
by Mr. Owen Jones, who wished 
him a friendly good-morning. 

‘I’ve seen you somewhere, I 
know, sir,’ said Evan; ‘ but I 
can't for the life of me tell where.’ 

*‘Can’t you? said his host, 
smiling. ‘We were both at the 
Welsh dinner last night, and one 
of us took a little too much.’ 

A light suddenly flashed across 
Evan's mind. 

‘I remember now, sir; I'm 
afraid I was very rude to you.’ 

‘Well, you were a little plain- 
spoken, and I gave you my card, 
and told you if you wished to apo- 
logise, you would know where to 
find me. I must say I didn’t ex- 
pect you would have come quite 
so soon, though. The fact is, you 
were brought here by the mistake 
of a cabman, who supposed my 
card was your own.’ 

‘I’m sure I humbly beg your 
pardon, sir,’ said poor Evan, com- 
pletely crestfallen. ‘I can’t think 
how I came so to disgrace myself; 
but to tell you the truth, sir, I’d 
had to pinch a bit to buy my 
ticket, and all day yesterday I 
hadn’t tasted bit or sup since 
breakfast, and when it came to 
dinner-time I was that faint and 
weak that the 
seemed to set my head all swim- 
ming like. I’d let it go too long, 
sir, that’s what it was. I humbly 
ask your pardon, I'm sure, for the 
trouble I’ve caused, and I thank 
you kindly for giving me a night’s 
shelter. I feel I don’t deserve 
your kindness, sir; but I’m grate- 
ful, I assure you.’ 

And with tears in his eyes Evan 
moved humbly to the hall-door to 
depart. 

‘ No, no,’ said Mr. Owen Jones; 
‘you mustn’t think of going 
without your breakfast. We are 
all Welsh here; and if a brother 
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very first glass 
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Welshman does take a glass too 
much on St. David's Day, we 
know how to make allowances 
forhim. Come, step in here. We 
have had breakfast an hour ago ; 
but Mrs. Jones is waiting to give 
you yours.’ 

Looking very shamefaced and 
repentant, Evan Jones followed 
his namesake into the breakfast- 
parlour, where Mrs. Jones, who 
had heard his humble confession 
and apology, gave him a kindly 
greeting, and he was soon seated 
before a snowy table-cloth and, as 
well as his headache would let 
him, enjoying a plenteous repast. 
During the meal his entertainers 
quietly drew him out, and were 
speedily behind the scenes as to 
his daily life and his hard strug- 
gles to keep the wolf from the 
door; and when he finally took 
his leave, a well-filled basket was 
waiting for him in the hall to take 
home as a present to the children. 
Nor was this by any means the 
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last which found its way to the 
same quarter, sent by the same 
friendly hands; and I am sorry to 
say that of all days, that held in 
the } ighest veneration by the little 
Jor .ses is ‘ the day when papa got 
so dreadfully tipsy at the Welsh 
dinner.’ 
o * * * 

I feel that there must be a moral 
to this story somewhere, but I 
can’t quite see where it lies. You 
can’t call it exactly a temperance 
story, because, you observe, Evan 
Jones got a good night’s lodging 
and made a couple of kind friends 
by getting drunk—which is not 
poetical justice by any means. 
After much anxious consideration, 
the only safe moral I can see is, 
that a married lady should never 
order any gentleman, however 
tipsy, to be put into her own bed 
without making quite sure, in the 
first place, that he is the gentle- 
man who rightfully belongs to 
her. 

ANGELO J. LEWIS. 





DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 


INCOGNITO ; OR WHO AM 1? 


Owe of the players is sent out of 
hearing distance, while the rest fix 
upon some well-known character of 
history or fiction whom he is to be 
taken to répresent, On returning, 
he is addressed by each person in 
turn with allusions appropriate to 
the character he is supposed to 
personify. Usually each one of the 
company addresses the victim as 
he best pleases. It will be found, 


however, to be a great improve- 
ment upon the ordinary method if 
those who remain in the room 
choose for themselves each a cha- 
racter contemporary and connected 
with that which the absentee is in- 
tended to represent. 


When the 
principal character is taken from 
fiction, the rest must be taken, of 
course, from the same work. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the charac- 
ter chosen for the absentee is that 
of Faust, then the parts of Mar- 
guerite, Valentine, Mephistopheles, 
Siebel, Dame Martha, &c., should 
be assumed by each of the company. 
On the excluded one returning to 
the room he will be addressed by 
Marguerite: ‘ You are my ideal of 
a handsome student and a gallant 
lover. I trust you with my heart, 
and would with my life, for never 
were woman's love and faith like 
mine. And yet when, as we wander 
through the garden, I look into 
your eyes, a strange fear and a 
dreadful foreboding come over me. 
Ihave but the truth and tenderness 
of woman; you have the strength 
and intellect of man, if not of 
something more than man, to rely 
upon, Spare me, then, and we 
may yet live and die happily.’ Un- 


able to make much out of this, the 
guesser answers, it may be, that the 
lady does him too much honour in 
her sentiments, and goes on to the 
next, which happens, perhaps, to 
be Dame Martha, who says, ‘I 
have my doubts about you young 
men, and my opinion is that you 
are no better than you ought to 
be and a good deal worse than you 
might be. If lever marry again, it 
will be to a tall, slender, fair-spoken 
gentleman who has already shown 
his affection for me, and I hope 
my charge may be as fortunate as 
T shall.’ ‘I hope so too,’ says the 
guesser, whom Mephistopheles 
next addresses : ‘I am a friend to 


_you such as few men possess, and, 


although I spring from the lower 
classes, you will find me able to 
add to the inestimable gifts which 
I have already bestowed upon you 
others of even greater value. Such, 
however, is the ingratitude of mor- 
tal man, that I hardly expect an 
adequate return for all this, and I 
foresee that you may even make 
use of the advantages I have con- 
ferred upon you to find out a tricky 
way of evading the payment of my 
stipulated reward, poor even as it 
is.’ The guesser will possibly by 
this time have discovered the cha- 
racter he represents, and should 
henceforth answer each person ap- 
propriately, and if he pleases sar- 
castically. ‘For you, my friend,’ 
he will say to Mephistopheles, ‘ I 
forgive you. You are but acting 
up to your character, and, for 
once, are quite as black as you have 
ever been painted; but what has 
this gentleman to say? Supposing 
the next to be Valentine, he will 
answer, ‘I have to say that I will 
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exact satisfaction for the wrong 
done to me, and that the insult 
placed upon our house can only be 
washed out in blood.’ ‘ Very well,’ 
returns the guesser; ‘I can refuse 
nothing, not even satisfaction, to 
the brother of the woman I adore ; 
but I doubt if it will improve mat- 
ters, and my belief is that if—doing 
some violence to the story—you 
will allow me to repent now, I shall 
get off with one curse the less, and 
my friend there will lose one soul 
the more.’ This sort of thing must 
not, however, be too much pro- 
longed, as the greater part of the 
interest has gone when once the 
guesser has shown that he has dis- 
covered the character he represents. 


THE MUSICAL ORACLE, 


Like all oracles of which we have 
any account, this requires a certain 
amount of intelligence both in the 
working and the interpretation of 
it. One of the players having been 
sent out of the room, the rest ar- 
range among themselves some task 
that he is to perform, and, a player 
being seated at the piano, on his 
readmission the task is to be indi- 
cated to him by the music played 
and the manner of playing it. Sup- 
pose, for instance, he is to be re- 
quired to walk three times round 
the table, and kiss the hand of a 
particular lady. On entering, the 
victim will be saluted with ‘ All 
round my hat,’ played piano. He 
will probably look for a hat, and, 
finding none, will try going round 
on his own axis, on which the music 
will die away almost to silence. He 
then approaches thé table, when the 
strain swells louder ; he takes a few 
steps—louder still ; and now recog- 
nising what is required, he paces 
round once to the air, and is about 
to go away, when the tune keeps on 
persistently and loudly, until he 
guesses that he has to go round the 
table again. Having completed the 
three turns, he waits for the next 
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musical indication, which perhaps 
comes in the shape of ‘ How happy 
could I be with either,’ changing to 
‘ Nora Creina.’ He then perceives 
that it must be the question of a 
lady, and passes in front of all those 
in the room—the music becoming 
fainter as he leaves the lady selected 
and louder as he approaches her. 
At length he stands before her, and 
the piano strikes up ‘ When the 
heart of a man is oppressed with 
care.’ He offers her his arm, but 
she makes no move. He kneels, 
when the music stops abruptly. He 
rises again, and the music begins 
with ‘The Kiss.’ He attempts a 
kiss on the cheek, when he is met 
with an awful chord and clatter. 
He then tries the hand, when the 
music increases in loudness and 
winds up with a grand flourish, 
and, if he has acquitted himself 
intelligently, he obtains the ap- 
plause of the company. 
HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE. 

This is a game which requires 
absolutely ‘no preparation,’ and 
which may be played driving home 
from a ball, or under any other de- 
pressing circumstances in which the 
want of amusement is most keenly 
felt. It is another of the guessing 
games, but a word can easily be 
settled by the company in whispers, 
the guesser being bound to stop his 
ears, and being put upon his honour 
not to listen. The word chosen 
must be a noun or a proper name, 
and as it is to be guessed by the 
answers returned to the three ques- 
tions, ‘ How, when, and where do 
you like it? it must be twisted 
and turned about, and put to every 
contradictory use of which it is 
capable. Suppose, for instance, the 
word chosen to be flame, the gen- 
tleman asks each of the company, 
‘How doyou like it?’ and gets foran- 
swers successively, ‘ Bright,’ ‘Old,’ 
‘ New,’ ‘Steady,’ ‘ Putout,’‘ Tender,’ 
‘ Smokeless.’ Gaining no light from 
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this, he then asks, ‘ When do you 
like it ?’ and is told, ‘When I am 
cold,’ ‘ When I am warm,’ ‘ After 
dinner,’ He next inquires, ‘ Where 
do you like it? and is told, ‘In 
Celia’s breast,’ ‘ Before my slippers,’ 
‘ Behind iron bars,’ and so on. At 
the end of each series of questions 
the victim is allowed one guess, and 
if at the conclusion of all the an- 
swers he has not succeeded in guess- 
ing aright, he must begin again. 
If, however, he detects the word, 
another must be appointed to take 
his place. Punning is quite allow- 
able, and even most laudable, in this 
game ; and it is a great advantage 
to select a word pronounced like 
some other, even though it differ 
from it in spelling. Thus if Wales 
be the word chosen, it will be seen 
that the most contradictory answers 
may be given to the same question. 
To ‘How do you like it? the an- 
swer may be, ‘ Very well in dumb 
show,’ ‘ Stuffed,’ ‘As a principal- 
ity,’ ‘As an animal rather than a 
vegetable production.’ ‘ When do 
you like it? ‘ In autumn,’ ‘ Never,’ 
‘ When it spouts,’ *‘ When all else 
fails.’ ‘ Where do you like it?’ ‘In 
Iceland,’ ‘ On the back of a garrot- 
ter,’ ‘ Next to aprince,’ &c. If the 
name of one of the company will 
bear punning, much amusement 
may be derived from it. 


HOME-TRUTHS, 


A diplomatic game, showing how 
the same fact is capable, if properly 
manipulated, of being drawn to any 
inferences, however opposite they 
may be. One of the company—sup- 
posing it to be a lady—informs her 
neighbour that she wishes she were 
some animal or object supremely 
disagreeable, and asks if he knows 
why. The person addressed is 
bound to give a passable reason, 
and at the same time to avoid pay- 
ing a compliment in giving it. 
The lady then asks the person on 
her right the same question, and in 
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this case must be answered with a 
compliment. Forinstance, the lady 
may say, ‘I should like to be a 
coal-scuttle ; can you tell me why?’ 
The first person addressed may 
answer, ‘ Because you are less fair 
than useful, and your heart is only 
fit to be burnt,’ The second person, 
of whom the same question is ask- 
ed, replies, ‘ Because you furnish 
the charm of home, and when ap- 
pealed to never fail to produce a 
flame.’ Ora gentleman may say, 
‘I should like to be a centipede ; 
can you tell me why?’ The first 
person appealed to replies, ‘ Be- 
cause you would be the better able 
to run away from your creditors.’ 
The second answers, ‘ In order that 
whenever one of your friends had 
not a leg to stand upon, you might 
lend him one of your own.’ Each 
one of the company takes a turn 
at the choice, and by the time the 
end is reached a pretty crop of dis- 
paragement, and an equally plenti- 
ful supply ofcompliments, will have 
been obtained, between which the 
truth as to any particular player 
may be discovered. 
ELEMENTS. 

A most laughable and aggravat- 
ing game, especially if it be struck 
up unexpectedly. One of the party 
throws a ball (it is hoped that it 
will be a soft one) at another, and 
cries at the same time one of the 
‘elements,’ viz. ‘ earth,’ ‘ air,’ ‘ fire,’ 
or ‘water.’ The throwerthen counts 
ten aloud, and before he has got to 
the end the person at whom the 
ball has been thrown must name 
some animal inhabiting the element 
in question, The fun of the game 
consists in the almost inevitable 
tendency to name an animal be- 
longing to one of the other ele- 
ments—a tendency which is much 
increased by the flurry into which 
the player generally gets as the 
number ten is approached. No 
animal must be named a sevond 
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time, and it will be found that the 
difficulty of finding inhabitants for 
the different elements after the first 
five or six have been exhausted is 
something incredible. Any player 
who fails to name an animal, or 
who names one inhabiting another 
element than that mentioned, pays 
a forfeit, and has to throw the ball 
until he can get relieved in turn. 
The great object is to catch some- 
body who happens to be looking 
another way, and throwing the ball 
at him or her, to cry, ‘ Air—one, 
two, three, four,” &c.; when it is 
ten to one that the person address- 
ed in the hurry names ‘sheep,’ or 
‘elephant,’ or some other such 
wingless creature, When ‘ fire’ is 
named, the person at whom the 
ball is thrown must remain silent, 
for the obvious reason that there 
is no animal which exists in fire 
except the salamander, which, being 
a case not well authenticated, is 
not received among the authorised 
animals of the game. 


THE FAMILY COACH. 


This will be found to be, if fairly 
managed, 4 very stirring and amus- 
ing game. The company is seated 
in a circle, and one who is chosen 
historian of the ‘ Family Coach’ goes 
round the circle, and learns from 
each one what particular portion of 
the vehicle, or what pertaining to it, 
he or she chooses to represent. One 
chooses the linch-pin, another the 
fore-wheels, another the horses, an- 
other the coachman, and so on. He 
then seats himself in the centre of 
the circle, and tells as good a tale 
as he can invent of the adventures 
of the coach, and whenever any 
part of it is mentioned the person 
representing it must rise and turn 
round rapidly, and sit down again. 
When the word ‘ coach’ occurs the 
whole of the company must turn 
round. It is a cunning and suc- 
cessful device of some historians to 
mention the same portion of the 
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coach three or four times running, 
which makes a kind of teetotum 
of the person representing it, which 
is not without a certain charm 
(especially if it be a gentleman of 
portly presence inclined to giddi- 
ness), and will probably result 
either in amusement or forfeits. 
Any player who fails to revolve 
in proper form whenever his own 
part of the coach is mentioned 
pays a forfeit, only to be redeemed 
by one of the varieties of the 
‘peine forte et dure’ which are 
given further on. Here isa story: 
‘ The Marchioness of Pumphandle, 
wishing to advance herself and her 
daughters in the world, one day 
resolved to go to court, and as 
railways were not then invented 
was perforce obliged to set out in 
the family (here everybody starts 
up to turn round) vehicle—give 
me forfeits, please, all those who 
have got up. Sending then for 
the coachman (coachman revolves) 
— Coachman (revolves again), 
coachman’’ (revolves again), said 
she, “if your fore-wheels (fore- 
wheels revolves), your linch-pins 
(linch-pins revolves), your traces 
(traces revolves), and the rest are 
all in proper order, I should like 
to go to court in the Family Coach 
(all revolve).” On the next Draw- 
ing-room day, then, off they set, 
the Marchioness of Pumphandle 
looking as lovely as diamonds and 
paint could make her by daylight, 
while her daughters positively ra- 
diated beams of beauty through 
the windows (windows revolves) at 
the ill-fated pedestrians, But they 
no sooner got to the top of St. 
James’s-street than one of the 
horses (horses revolves) trod on a 
piece of orange-peel, fell down, 
broke the pole (pole revolves), and 
then the linch-pins (linch-pins re- 
volves) coming out by capillary 
attraction the wheels (wheels re- 
volves) came off, the coach (all re- 
volve) upset, the marchioness and 
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her daughters were thrown into a 
heap of mud, and had to walk 
home through Piccadilly in peach- 
coloured satin, without ever having 
seen the Queen after all.’ 


POST. 


Each player chooses a town 
which he or she will represent, and 
all remain seated in a circle, ex- 
cept one, who stands in the middle. 
It will be found necessary to have 
the names of the towns chosen 
written down to prevent confusion. 
The victim in the middle, to whom 
the paper is given, and who as- 
sumes the dignity of Postmaster- 
general, suddenly calls out, for in- 
stance, ‘ The post is going—from 
Bagdad to Northampton.’ The 
players representing those towns 
must change places at once, and 
the object of the victim is to cap- 
ture during the change one of the 
places left vacant, when the ousted 
player becomes in turn the victim. 
Once in six times he is allowed to 
call a ‘general post,’ when every- 
body must change places. This 
game is bustling, and is capable of 
amusing for a short time; but it 
has hardly ‘ backbone’ enough to 
make it a very great favourite. 


CONSEQUENCES, 


A well-known and favourite 
game, which is played on this wise. 
Each of the company has a strip 
of paper (note-paper torn in halves 
length-wise answers the purpose 
well) and a pencil. Each one then 
writes an adjective at the top of 
the slip and folds it backwards, 
and that which is written being 
thus concealed, each slip is handed 
on to the next person. The next 
thing is to write the name of 
a gentleman, after which the slips 
are passed on again. Then comes 
another adjective ; then the ‘name 
of a lady ;’ next, ‘Where they 
met,’ ‘What they were doing,’ 
‘What he said to her’ ‘ What 
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she said to him,’ ‘What he did 
to her,’ ‘What she did to him,’ 
‘What the consequences were,’ and 
finally, ‘ What the world said,’ the 
slips being turned down and passed 
on between the writing of each cir- 
cumstence in the history. When 
it is all written the slips are read 
aloud by one of the company 
specially selected for that purpose, 
and as they are necessarily made up 
of the most incongruous scraps, 
the effect is naturally supremely 
ludicrous. Here is a faithful copy 
of one such slip, ‘ The dove-eyed’ 
Mr. (names suppressed for 
the credit of society) met the 
‘ scraggy but muscular’ Miss —— 
‘on the knife-board of a twopenny 
’bus.’ ‘ They were coming back from 
Cremorne.’ He said to her, ‘Fly 
to the desert ; fly with me, my life, 
my soul, my all to be.’ She said 
to him, ‘The fact of the tides 
being influenced by lunar attraction 
proves that Mr. Mill is right in ob- 
jecting to exclusion from the fran- 
chise on account of sex.’ He ‘knelt 
at her feet, and vowed eternal con- 
stancy toher mild havannahs.’ She 
‘at once landed her left on his 
dexter optic.’ The consequences 
were ‘that the chances of munici- 
pal reform, and a supply of pure 
water for the metropolis, were 
greatly increased ;’ and the world 
said, ‘ The man who lays his hand 
upon a woman, save in the way of 
kindness, is unworthy of the name 
of coward,’ 


COLLABORATION, 


This is a game of the same na- 
ture as the last, but much less 
generally known, although it is in- 
finitely more amusing. Paperand 
pencils are to be given as before 
to the company, and each of them 
on the upper part of the slip is to 
draw a head. Let not the unartis- 
tic be frightened at this, for it is 
not necessary to display any know- 
ledge of drawing ; on the contrary, 
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the absence of it rather adds to than 
diminishes the fun of the game. 
The most effective heads to draw 
are naturally exaggerated carica- 
tures of any of the company pre- 
sent. The head having been a- 
chieved as effectively as may be, 
the slip is folded back just above 
the ends of the two lines forming 
the neck, and handed to a person 
sitting next, who fills in a body 
from the neck down to the legs, 
folding the slip again immediately 
above the ends of the lines forming 
the body, and again hands it on, 
The third person then adds legs 
according to his or her fancy, writ- 
ing the name at the bottom thereof, 
and the whole result will be found 
to be the most laughable specimen 
of ideal humanity conceivable. 


SILENCE. 


A pastime more amusing, per- 
haps, than intellectual, but not, 
therefore, to be despised. It is 
advisable to play this after one of 
the foregoing games—the last, for 
instance—as it makes a contrast 
with them, and so militates against 
monotony, that deadliest foe to 
amusement. ‘There is too the 
additional advantage that the play- 
ers will be already seated. This, 
then, being the case, one of them in 
the most solemn manner, and with 
a perfectly grave face, softly slaps 
the face of his right-hand neigh- 
bour—whether lady or gentleman 
—who in turn repeats the opera- 
tion upon the next. Thus it goes 
round the circle, the most profound 
silence being observed, until it 
reaches the leader again. He then 
gives his neighbour a box on the 
ear on each side (I trust that no- 
body will be tempted to box hard); 
and this too is repeated round the 
circle, possibly amid some faint 
titterings, which the leader must 
suppress with all the weight of his 
authority and much severity of 
countenance. That concluded, he 


next proceeds softly to pull his 
neighbour’s ear, the circle still, it is 
hoped, sufficiently restraining itself 
to observe the perfect silence which 
is indispensable to the game. This 
having been duly completed, he goes 
on to pull the nose of the unhappy 
right-hand neighbour, upon whom 
all the experiments are first tried. 
If the good sense and proper feel- 
ing of the players is such that this 
proceeding, suffered and inflicted 
in turn by each, goes round the 
room without inextinguishable 
roars of laughter, the circle may 
be congratulated upon being the 
first which ever succeeded in play- 
ing the game according to the 
canon, and as it should be played. 


HUNT THE RING, 


This is the more possible form 
of hunt the slipper. A circle 
is made, and a piece of tape or 
string is obtained sufficiently long 
to reach all round on the in- 
side. A ring is then slipped on to 
it, and the two ends are tied to- 
gether. Each of the players takes 
hold of the tape or string with both 
hands, and the person whom lot or 
choice has marked out for the vic- 
tim, standing in the middle of the 
circle, is next made to turn round 
three times (without shutting his 
eyes or submitting to any other 
disadvantage), and is then let loose 
to hunt for the ring. The object 
of the rest of the players is, of 
course, to prevent his catching it, 
and they pass it from one to the 
other, covering it with their hands 
as rapidly as possible. If a con- 
stant backward and forward mo- 
tion of the hand is kept up, it will 
be found extremely difficult to dis- 
cover where it is so as to stop it 
before it disappears. As in the 
fairy tale, it will often be seen to 
gleam, but only to disappear when 
an effort is made to grasp it, and 
the victim’s only chance is the 
greatest rapidity in opening and 
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shutting every hand round thecircle, 
to each of which he has immediate 
access so soon as he has touched 
it. It is unfair to pass the ring 
from under a hand after it has been 
touched and before it has been 
opened, and the player in whose 
possession it is finally found be- 
comes in turn the victim. This is 
a very merry and most entertain- 
ing game, 


MUFTI. 


This is probably the best, as it 
certainly is the most possible, of 
all the games into which agility 
enters. A number of chairs, less 
by one than the number of players, 
are placed in a long row, the chairs 
facing alternately in opposite direc- 
tions, The players then proceed 
to march round the chairs in single 
file and to the sound of music, and 
continue to do so as long as the 
music is played. As soon as ever 
the music stops every player must 
sit down, and as there is one chair 
too few, one person is necessarily 
left without a seat, and is thereby 
put out of the game. A chair is 
then taken away, and the players 
resume their march as before, a 
player and a chair being taken off 
at each sitting. The fun of the 
thing, as may be imagined, depends 
almost entirely upon the manner 
in which the music is managed, for 
the deceptions which may be prac- 
tised by the musician are infinite. 
He may play a short air through 
and allow it to die away on the 
last note. Every one of the play- 
ers immediately captures a seat, 
but only to be urged on again by 
the music being continued in a 
faster strain than before; and as 
the musician will not stop in or- 
dinary places, so he must be care- 
ful to stop in unexpected places, 
the more abruptly the better, and 
he will be rewarded by seeing a 


most amusing scramble for the 
chairs. The field will get gradually 
smaller and smaller, till nothing is 
left but one chair and two players ; 
and here the skill of the musician 
will be shown by keeping them 
marching for as long a period as 
possible, and finally break off just 
as they are both passing the front 
of the chair, when they will, in all 
probability, sit down on each other. 
It is not fair to use ottomans or 
stools in this game, because the 
principle of it is that only one per- 
son should be able to occupy the 
seat at a time, and chairs with 
backs to them are therefore indis- 
pensable, It is necessary, too, that 
authority should be exerted to 
keep the players marching fairly 
as long as the music is going on. 


CORBILLON. 


A French game, which can only 
be played in that language. It is 
inserted here because it is very 
popular in French chateaux, and 
may serve to amuse in some Eng- 
lish houses, besides improving the 
French of the young people. One 
of the players says, ‘Je te donne 
mon corbillon—qu-y met-t-on? 
And the person to whom the offer 
is addressed is bound to answer 
with some word ending equally in 
‘on,’ of which there are many 
hundreds in the language, such as 
‘un cornichon,’ ‘du jambon,’ ‘ un 
feuilleton,’ ‘un carton,’ ‘du cres- 
son,’ &c. Those who fail to supply 
a word before ten can be counted, 
or repeat one that has already been 
given, must pay forfeit. This 
game was already old in the time 
of Moliére, who makes one of his 
characters answer the question 
with, ‘Tarte 4 la créme.’ It be- 
comes somewhat monotonous after 
a short time, but is useful in the 
manner above indicated, and as an 
exercise of ingenuity. 
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WAITING FOR THE GENTLEMEN. 





I. 

‘ His name is here, ’tis on my card!’ ‘See, here on mine ’tis writ ; 

“ First come first served,” the proverb says.’ ‘ J care not that for it! 

That proverbs contradict themselves must surely be confess’d ; 

‘¢ First come first served,” indeed! No, no! Our “second thoughts are 
best.”’ 


II. 

‘Til not give way! Best dance of all—last round one of to-night !’ 

‘Champagne, perhaps, may be the cause why bright eyes are so 
bright!’ 


* - * * * * 


‘Til not give way—not that I care / My lord’s engaged to me ; 
And though it is but for a dance, I'll never slighted be !’ 


lll. 


Ladies, beware! Behind you lurks a sweet snake in the grass, 
Who smiles to see that things have come to such a pretty pass : 
And thinks, whilst each of you looks scorn into the other’s eyes, 
That she will rake you rear and flank, and carry off the prize ! 


IV. 
O blushing Rose, O Lily fair, to ‘ spar’ for fickle man 
Is infra dig. Wipe out his name, and let her catch who can ; 
A coxcomb he must surely be who thinks that he can choose 
Betwixt two girls. Be wise in time, and both of you refuse ! 


v. 

Read him a lesson, shallow fop! In love and war all’s fair. 

* Waste not your sweetness,’ sweet ones, on ‘ his lordship’s’ ‘ desert air.’ 
Title and money ne’er the scale in beauty’s eyes should turn ; 

The man, the man, should be the prize that ladies’ war should earn ! 


Vi. 

Neither give way? Well, be it so! ‘Good fish are in the sea 

As ever out of it were ta’en.’ Come, cease your rivalry. 

The dowagers are half asleep, the waiting linkboys call ; 

That’s right, that’s right! Join issue, girls, and show ‘ my lord’ the 
wall! 


ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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AFTER SUPPER—WAITING FOR THE GENTLEMEN, 








MODERN 


Mr. Mackenzie Wa ace’s book 
on Russia* had been long expected 
by the initiated ; and had been 
formally recommended to the Brit- 
ish public in the course of the 
very interesting lectures delivered 
in November last, in different 
quarters and institutions of Lon- 
dgn, by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston. 
The same accomplished Russian 
scholar contributed a somewhat 
lengthy communication to the 
Atheneum for November 4th, 
1876, in which he fore-announced 
the various excellences of the 


work destined to be published 
some two months subsequently. 
There might seem to have been an 
element of peril in the unqualified 
praise which Mr. Ralston bestow- 


ed on thecharacteristics of volumes 
still in embryo ; for it elevated to 
the highest degree the standard 
by which the literary result of 
Mr. Wallace’s labours was to be 
judged. 

The judicious boldness of Mr. 
Ralston’s encomiums has, however, 
been completely vindicated ; and 
Russia has been received with 
a consensus of unbounded praise 
and gratitude by the most trusted 
organs of critical opinion. How 
far it has met with popular 
appreciation may be left to be 
decided by the fact that the two 
stately volumes at present in our 
hands are already to be counted 
as of the third edition. 

Mr. Wallace’s book has come, 
in fact, to supply a desideratum ; 
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for the works on Russia of recent 
publication have been, when com- 
pared with the patiently acquired 
information of the present one, 
rather unsatisfactory. Russia is 
not a country to be known, in the 
various phases of its life and 
government, merely by confiding 
tourists with little knowledge of 
the language or of the manners 
the surface of which only they are 
in a position to describe. It is, 
indeed, no slight difficulty to ex- 
tract information from the dwell- 
ers in Russia, whether foreigners 
or natives ; for the former are too 
frequently ignorant or indifferent 
as to what passes beyond the sphere 


. of their own influence and interest, 


whilst the latter are remarkable 
for their cunning reticence and 
their almost inveterate tendency 
to deceit and falsification. They 
are, in fact, so notorious for their 
mystification that Mr. Ralston, a 
friendly critic, has not scrupled to 
issue or to adopt a startling rule 
for acquiring knowledge about the 
affairs of Russia. If it is desired 
to ascertain the course of the pub- 
lic sentiment and intention of the 
people of that country, it is re- 
commended that the anxious in- 
quirer should put some half 
hundred of natives to the question, 
and, having carefully struck the 
average of their expressed opin- 
ions, should then form his own in 
the direction exactly the opposite 
of the aforesaid average. The in- 
crease of the hindrances and im- 
pediments which the possibility 
or plausibility of such a canon in- 
dicates will be the measure of 
thankfulness and satisfaction with 
which a work should be welcomed 
P 
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that bears on every page of it the 
stamp of authenticity. Thisauthen- 
ticity is the result not only of the 
justice and acuteness of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s observation, but of the con- 
stant and multiform tact which he 
manifested in the way of inspiring 
confidence. Thus he is able to ac- 
knowledge ‘the assistance which 
was most liberally afforded him by 
Russians of all classes ; to whose 
views and opinions he was ever 
ready to give his careful consider- 
ation, and, whether rejecting or 
accepting them, to form his judg- 
ment without bias or partiality. 
Mr. Wallace arrived for the first 
time in St. Petersburg in March 
1870, with the intention of spend- 
ing a few months in Russia ; but 
he unexpectedly found so many in- 
teresting subjects of study that he 
remained for nearly six years, that 
is,to December 1875. During that 
period his winters were spent for 
the most part in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Yaroslaff; whilst the 
summer months were generally de- 
voted to wandering about the coun- 
try and collecting information from 
the local authorities, landed pro- 
prietors, merchants, priests, and 
peasantry. Since his return to 
England constant correspondence 
with numerous Russian friends 
has enabled him to follow closely 
what has taken place in the short 
interval. The pictures of Russian 
life are therefore those of the day of 
publication. In treating a subject 
so vast and varied, Mr. Wallace 
professes to have found it no easy 
matter to determine the topics 
which have most real importance, 
and to present them in such a 
manner as to convey a general 
idea of the country and the people. 
In the work before us he has se- 
lected, from his six years’ accumu- 
lation of various materials concern- 
ing the past history and present 
condition of Russia, merely those 
particulars which seemed most 
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likely to interest the general public. 
He reserves for a future volume 
the result of his special investiga- 
tion regarding more technical and 
political topics, as the rural com- 
mune, the various systems of 
agriculture, the history of the 
emancipation of the serfs, the 
present economic condition of the 
peasantry, the financial system, 
public instruction, and the recent 
phases of intellectual movement. 

Mr. Wallace’s initial chapter 
is naturally taken up with 
‘ Travelling in Russia ; which, so 
far as it can be accomplished Dy 
railway—and during the last 
quarter of a century a vast net- 
work of lines has traversed the 
country—he declares to be toler- 
ably comfortable, the carriages 
being decidedly better than in Eng- 
land. The rate of speed is slow, 
and there is a tendency to avoid 
the towns ; probably because the 
railway companies, with more re- 
gard to their own profits than to 
the convenience of passengers, 
evade the relative dearness of land 
within municipal barriers, 

‘In one celebrated instance neither en- 
gineers nor railway contractors were to 
blame. From St. Petersburg to Moscow 
the locomotive runs for a distance of 400 
miles, almost as ‘* the crow” is supposed to 
fly, turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, For fifteen weary hours the 
passenger in the express train looks out 
on forest and morass, and rarely catches 
sight of human habitation. Only once he 
perceives in the distance what may be 
called a town; it is Tver which has 
thus favoured, not because it is a place of 
importance, but simply because it hap- 
pened to be near the straight line. And 
why was the railway constructed in this 
extraordinary fashion? For the best of 
all reasons—because the Tsar so ordered 
it, When the preliminary survey was 
being made, Nicholas learned that the 
officers intrusted with the task—and the 
Minister of Ways and Roads in the num- 
ber—were being influenced more by per- 
sonal than technical considerations, and 
he determined to cut the Gordian knot in 
true imperial style. When the Minister 
laid before him the map with the inten- 
tion of explaining the proposed route, he 
took a ruler, drew a straight line from the 
one terminus to the other, and remarked, 
in a tone that precluded all discussion, 
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“You will construct the line so!” And the 
line was so ns by all 
future i etersburg and the 
Pyramids, a magnificent monument of 
autocratic power... .. 

The water-communication has likewise 
in recent years been greatly improved. 
On all the principal rivers there are now 
tolerably good steamers. Unfortunately, 
the climate puts serious obstructions in 
the way of navigation. For nearly half 
of the year the rivers are covered with 
ice, and during a t part of the open 
season pavigniion F difficult, When the 
ice and snow melt, the rivers overflow 
their banks, and lay a great part of the 
low-lying country under water, so that 
many villages can only be approached in 
boats; but very soon the flood subsides, 
and the water falls so rapidly, that by 
midsummer the larger steamers have great 
difficulty in picking their way among the 
sand-banks, ‘The Neva alone—that queen 
of northern rivers—has at all times a 
plentiful supply of water.’ 


With regard to the peculiar 
conveyances and methods of travel 
in use in districts beyond the 
range of steam-power by land or 
water, we may be content to recall 
to the readers of London Society 


the graphic descriptions of the ad-.- 


ventures of ‘Michael Strogoff’ 
lately presented in these pages. 
Despairing of being able to ac- 
quire the Russian language in St. 
Petersburg, where the ready in- 
telligibility of French, German, 
and English made the first unne- 
cessary, Mr. Wallace condemned 
himself to a ‘voluntary exile’ at 
Ivdnofka, a picturesque village in 
the province or government of 


Novgorod. 


‘The peasants’ huts, built on both sides 
of a straight road, were colourless enough, 
and the big church, with its five pear- 
shaped cupolas rising out of the bright- 
green roof, and its ugly belfry in the Re- 
naissance style, was not by any means 
beautiful in itself; but when seen from a 
little distance, especially in the soft even- 
ing twilight, the whole might have been 
made the subject of a very pleasing 
picture, From the point which a land- 
scape - painter would naturally bave 
chosen, the foreground was formed by a 
meadow, through which flowed sluggish- 
ly a meandering stream, On a bit of 
rising ground to the right, and half con- 
cealed by an intervening cluster of old 
rich-coloured pines, stood the manor- 
house—a bi x-shaped, whitewashed 
building, with a verandah in front, over- 
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looking a small plot that —_ some day 
become a flower mn. To the left of 
this stood the vi the houses group- 
ing prettily with the big church, and a 
little er in this direction was an 
avenue of graceful birches. On the ex- 
treme left were fields, bounded by a dark 
border of fir-trees, Could the spectator 
have raised himself a few hundred feet 
from the ground, he would have seen that 
there were fields beyond the village; and 
that the whole of this agricultural oasis 
was imbedded in a forest stretching in all 
directions as far as the eye could reach,’ 


The principal personage in this 
community was Karl Karl’itch, 
the steward, who, originally Karl 
Schmidt, the son of a well-to-do 
Bauer in the Prussian village of 
Schénhausen, had been imported 
by the proprietor to Ivénofka with 
a view to the improvement of the 
current system of Russian agricul- 
ture. One of the first effects of 
the Emancipation Edict was to 
produce in the peasants a spirit 
of ignorance and lazy independ- 
ence. 


* Since that time things had gradually 
improved. The peasants had discovered 
that they could not support themselves 
and pay their taxes from the land ceded 
to them, and had accordingly consented 
to till the proprietor’s fields for a mode- 
rate compensation. “These two years,” 
said Karl Karl’itch to me, with an air of 
honest self-satisfaction, “I have been 
able, after paying all expenses, to trans- 
mit little sums to the young master in 
St. Petersburg. It was certainly not 
much, but it shows that things are better 
than they were. Still it is hard uphill 
work. The peasants have not been im- 
proved by liberty. They now work less 
and drink more than they did in the times 
of serfage ; and if you say a word to them 
they'll go away, and not work for you at 
all,” Here Karl Karl'itch indemnified 
himself for his recent self-control in the 
presence of his workers by using a series 
of the strongest epithets which the com- 
bined languages of his native and of his 
adopted country could supply. “ But 
laziness and drunkenness are not their 
only faults. They let their cattle wander 
into our fields, and never lose an oppor- 
tunity of stealing firewood from the 
forest.” 

“But you have now for such matters 
the rural justices of the peace,” I ventured 
to suggest. 

“The justices of the peace!”, . . . 
Here Karl Karl’itch used an inelegant 
expression, which showed plainly that he 
was no unqualified admirer of the new 
judicial institutions. “What is the use 
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of ing to the justices? The nearest 
poy ay be miles off ; and when I go to 
him he evidently tries to make me lose as 
much time as possible. I am sure to lose 
nearly a whole day, and at the end of it 
I may find that I have got nothing for 
my pains, These justices always try to 
find some excuse for the peasant; and 
when they do condemn, by way of ex- 
ception, the affair does not end there. 
There are constantly a number of petti- 
fogging practitioners prowling about—for 
the most part rascally scribes who have 
been dismissed from the public offices for 
pilfering and extorting too openly—and 
they are always ready to whisper to the 
peasant that he should appeal. The peas- 
ant knows that the decision is just; but 
he is easily persuaded that by appealing 
to the Monthly Sessions he gets another 
draw in the ear, and may perhaps 
draw a prize. He lets the rascally scribe, 
therefore, draw up an appeal for him; and 
I receive an invitation to attend the Ses- 
sion of Justices in the district town on a 
certain day. It is a good five-and-thirty 
miles to the district town, as you know; 
but I get up early, and arrive at eleven 
o'clock, the hour stated in the official no- 
tice. A crowd of peasants are hanging 
about the door of the court, but the only 
official present is the porter. I inquire of 
him when my case is likely to come on, 
and receive the laconic answer, ‘ How 
should I know?’ After half an hour the 
secretary arrives. I repeat my question, 
and receive the same answer. Another 
half-hour passes, and one of the justices 
drives up in bis tarantass. Perhaps he is 
a glib-tongued gentleman, and assures me 
that the proceedings will commence at 
once: ‘Sei tchas! sei tchas!’ Don’t be- 
lieve what the priest or the dictionary 
tells you about the meaning of that ex- 
pression. The dictionary will tell you 
that it means ‘ immediately,’ but that's 
all nonsense. In the mouth of a Russian 
it means ‘in an hour,’ ‘next week,’ ‘in a 
yer or two,’ ‘never,’ — most commonly 
never.’ Like many other words in 
Russian, ‘sei tchas’ can be understood only 
after long experience. A second justice 
drives up, and then a third, No more 
are required by law, but these gentlemen 
must first smoke several cigarettes and 
discuss all the local news before they 
begin work, At last they take their seats 
on the bench—a slightly elevated plat- 
form at one end of the room—behind a 
table covered with green baize, and the 
proceedings commence, My case is sure 
to be pretty far down on the list—the 
secretary takes, I believe, a malicious 

leasure in watching my impatience—and 

efore it is called the justices have to 
retire at least once for refreshments and 
cigarettes. I have to amuse myself by 
} senna 4 to the other cases, and some of 
them, I can assure you, are amusing 
enough, The walls of that room must 
be, by this time, pretty well saturated 
with perjury; and many of the witnesses 
catch at once the infection. Perhaps I 
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may tell you some other time a few of 
the am incidents that I have seen 
there, At my case is called. It is 
as clear as daylight, but the rascally pet- 
ee > ere with a long prepared 
speech. He holds in his hand a small 
volume of the codified law, and quotes 
phs which no amount of human 
ingenuity can make to bear upon the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the previous decision is 
confirmed ; mn it is reversed; in 
either case, I have lost a second day, and 
exhausted more patience than I can con- 
veniently spare. And something even 
worse may happen, as I know by expe- 
rience. Once during a case of mine there 
was some little informality—some one 
inadvertently opened the door of the 
consulting-room when the decision was 
being written, or some other little incident 
of the sort occurred, and the rascally pet- 
tifogger complained to the Supreme Court 
of Revision, which is a part of the Senate. 
The case was all about a few roubles, but 
it was discussed in St. Petersburg, and 
afterwards tried over again by another 
court of justices, Now I have paid my 
aa and go no more to law.” 

“Then you must expose yeurself to all 
kinds of extortion ?” 

“Not so much as you might imagine. 
I have my own way of dispensing justice, 
When I catch a peasant’s horse or cow in 
our fields, I lock it up, and make the 
owner pay a ransom,” 

“Ts it not rather dangerous,” I inquired, 
“to take the law thus into your own 
hands? I have heard that the Russian 
justices are extremely severe against any 
one who has recourse to what your Ger- 
man jurists call Selbsthiilfe.”. ... 

“Tam notat all afraid of the peasants 
citing me before the justice, They know 
better. If they gave me too much trouble 
I could starve their cattle.” 

“Yes when you catch them in your 
fields,” I remarked, taking no notice of the 
abrupt turn which he had given to the 
conversation. 

“TI can do it without that, You must 
know that, by the iy Law, the 
peasants received arable land, but they 
received no pasturage. I have the whip- 
hand cf them there.”’ 


Here is a portrait of the 
Batushka, or little father, the 
parish priest of Ivdnofka: 


‘My reverend teacher was a tall mus- 
cular man of about forty years of age, 
with a full dark-brown beard, and long 
lank hair falling over his shoulders. The 
visible parts of his dress consisted of three 
articles —a dingy-brown robe of coarse 
material, buttoned closely at the neck, 
and descending to the ground; a wide- 
awake hat; and a pair of large heavy 
boots, As to the esoteric parts of his 
attire, I refrained from making investi- 
gations. His life had been an uneventful 
one. At an early age he had been sent to 
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the seminary in the chief town of the 
province, and had made for himself the 
reputation of a good average scholar. 
= The seminary of that time,” he used to 
say to me, referring to that pet of his 
life, “was not whatit is now. Nowadays, 
the teachers talk about humanitarianism, 
and the boys would think that a crime 
had been committed against human dig- 
nity if one of them happened to be flogged. 
But they don’t consider that human dig- 
nity is at all affected by their getting 
drunk, and going to—to—to places that 
I never went to. I was flogged often 
enough, and I don’t think that I am a 
worse man on that account; and though 
I never heard then anything about peda- 
gogical science that they talk so much 
about now, I'll read a bit of Latin yet 
with the best of them. 

“ When my studies were finished,” said 
Batushka, continuing the simple story of 
his life, “the Bishop found a wife for me, 
and I succeeded her father, who was then 
an old man. In that way I became priest 
of Ivdénofka, and have remained here ever 
since. It is a hard life, for the parish is 
big, and my bit of land is not very fer- 
tile; but, praise be to God! I am healthy 
and strong, and get on well enough.” 

“You said that the Bishop found a 
wife for you,” I remarked, “I suppose, 
therefore, that he was a great friend of 
yours,” 


“Not atall. The Bishop does the same. 


for all the seminarists who wish to be 
ordained; it is an important part of his 
pastoral duties,” 

“Indeed !” I exclaimed, in astonishment. 
“Surely that is carrying the system of 

ternal government a little too far, 

Why should his Reverence meddle with 
things that don’t concern him ?” 

“ But these matters do concern him. 
He is the natural protector of widows 
and orphans, especially among the clergy 
of his own diocese. When a parish priest 
dies, what is to become of his wife and 
daughters ?” 

Not perceiving clearly the exact bear- 
ing of these last remarks, I ventured to 
suggest that priests ought to economise 
in view of future contingencies, 

“It is easy to speak,” replied Ratushka: 
“*A story is soon told,’ as the old pro- 
verb has it, ‘ but a thing is not soon done,’ 
How are we to economise? Even without 
saving we have the greatest difficulty to 
make both ends meet.” 

“Then the widow and daughters might 
work and gain a livelihood.” 

“What, pray, could they work at?” 
asked Bdtushka, and paused for a reply. 
Seeing that I had none to offer him, he 
continued, “ Even the house and land do 
not belong to them, but to the new priest.” 

**1f that ition occurred in a novel,” 
I said, “I could foretell what would hap- 

The author would make the new 
priest fall in love with and marry one of 
the daughters, and then the whole family, 
including the mother-in-law, would live 
happily ever afterwards,” 
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“That is exactly how the Bishop ar- 
a 4 — What SS oe 
oes wi e ess puppets of his imagi- 
nation, the Bisho rae ith real beings 
of flesh and bl As a rational being, 
however, he cannot leave things to chance. 
Besides this, he must arrange the matter 
before the young man takes orders, be- 
cause, by the rules of the Church, the 
marriage cannot take place after the cere- 
mony of ordination. When the affair is 
arranged before the charge becomes va- 
cant, the old priest can die with the 
pleasant consciousness that his family is 
provided for.” 

“ Well, Baétushka, you certainly put the 
matter in a very plausible way, but there 
seem to be two flaws in the analogy. 
The novelist can make two people fall in 
love with each other, and make them live 
happily together with the mother-in-law; 
but that—with all due respect to his Re- 
verence be it said—is beyond the power 
of a Bishop.” 

“*T don’t know,” said Batushka, avoid- 
ing the point of the objection, “that love 
marriages are always the happiest ones ; 
and as to the mother-in-law, there are— 
or at least there were until the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs—a mother-in-law and 
several daughters-in-law in almost every 
peasant household,” 

“ And does harmony generally reign in 
peasant households ?” 

“That depends rpon the head of the 
house. If he is a man of the right sort, 
he can keep the women-folks in order.” 
This remark was made in an energetic 
tone, with the evident intention of assur- 
ing me that the speaker was himself “a 
man of the right sort ;” but I did not at- 
tribute much importance to it, for I have 
often observed that henpecked husbands 
habitually talk in this way when their 
wives are out of hearing,’ 


The attitude of the Russian 
peasants towards religion is sum- 
marised as follows: 


‘It must be admitted that the Russian 
people are in a certain sense religious. 
They go regularly to church on Sundays 
and holy-days, cross themselves repeated- 
ly when they pass a church or icon, take 
the Holy Communion at stated seasons, 
rigorously abstain from animal food — 
not only on Wednesdays and Fridays, but 
also during Lent and the other long fasts 
—make occasional pilgrimages to holy 
shrines, and, in a word, fulfil punctili- 
ously all the ceremonial observances which 
they suppose necessary for salvation. 
But here their religiousness ends, They 
are generally profoundly ignorant of re- 
ligious doctrine, and know little or no- 
thing of Holy Writ. A peasant, it is 
said, was once asked by a priest if he 
could name the three Persons of the Tri- 
nity, and replied, without a moment's 
hesitation, “ en can one not know that, 
Bétushka? Of course it is the Saviour, 
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the Mother of God, and St. Nicholas, the 
miracle-worker !” That answer represents 
fairly enough the theological attainments 
of a very large section of the peasantry. 
The anecdote is so well known and so 
often repeated that it is probably an in- 
vention, but it is not a calumny. Of 
theology, and of what Protestants term 
“the inner religious life,” the Russian 
peasant has no conception, Fer him the 
ceremonial part of religion suffices; and 
he has the most unbounded childlike con- 
fidence in the saving efficacy of the rites 
which he practises. If he has been baptised 
in infancy, has regularly observed the 
fasts, has annually partaken of the Holy 
Communion, and has just confessed and 
received extreme unction, he feels death 
approach with the most perfect tranquil- 
lity. He is tormented with no doubts as 
to the efficacy of faith or works, and has 
no fears that his past life may possibly 
have rendered him unfit for eternal feli- 
city. Like a man in a sinking ship who 
has buckled on his life-preserver, he feels 
perfectly secure. With no fear for the 
future and little regret for the present or 
the past, he awaits calmly the dread 
summons, and dies with a resignation 
which a Stoic philosopher might envy.’ 


Mr. Wallace was taken ill 


whilst at Ivdnofka ofa disease of 
which he could not recognise the 
symptoms; and called in the as- 


sistance of a ‘ feldsher,’ a kind of 
irregular medical practitioner, in 
this case ‘an old soldier, who 
dresses wounds and gives physic.’ 
This man was fortunate in his 
somewhat haphazard treatment of 
his sick neighbours. ‘ Everything 
I give them,’ he told Mr. Wallace, 
‘though sometimes I don’t clearly 
understand what the matter is, 
seems todo them good. { believe 
that faith does as much as physic.’ 

The life of the Russian peas- 
antry is hard and realistic ; and 
it is seen in detail in the course 
of Mr. Wallace’s pages. The 
peasant family of the old type is 
a kind of primitive association, in 
which the members have nearly 
all things in common under the 
presidency of a Khozain, head of 
the household, or administrator. 
The Mir, or Village Community, 
the most peculiar of Russian in- 
stitutions, may be roughly de- 
scribed as a primitive association 
on a larger scale. 
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‘Between these two social units there 
are many points of analogy. In both 
there are common interests and common 
responsibilities. In both there is a prin- 
cipal personage, who is, in a certain sense, 
ruler within, and representative as regards 
the outside world: in the one case called 
Khozain, or Head of the Household, and 
in the other Starosta, or Village Elder. 
In both the authority of the ruler is 
limited: in the one case by the adult 
members of the family, and in the other 
by the Heads of Households. In both 
there is a certain amount of common pro- 
perty; in the one case, the house and 
nearly all that it contains, and in the 
other, the arable land and pasturage, In 
both cases there is a certain amount of 
common responsibility: in the one case 
for all the debts, and in the other for all 
the taxes and communal obligations. 
And both are protected, to a certain ex- 
tent, against the ordinary legal conse- 
quences of insolvency, for the family 
cannot be deprived of its house or neces- 
sary agricultural implements, and the 
Commune cannot be deprived of its land, 
by importunate crediters. 

On the other hand, there are many im- 

rtant points of contrast. The Commune 
is, of course, much larger than the family, 
and the mutual relations of its members 
are by no means so closely interwoven. 
The members of a family all farm to- 
gether, and those of them who earn 
money from other sources are expected 
to put their savings into the common 
purse; whilst the households composing 
a Commune farm independently, and pay 
into the common treasury only a certain 
fixed sum, 

From these brief remarks the reader will 
at once perceive that a Russian village is 
something very different from a village 
in our sense of the term; and that the 
villagers are bound together by ties quite 
unknown to the English rural population, 
A family living in an English village has 
little reason to take an interest in the 
affairs of its neighbours. The isolation 
of the individual families may not be 
quite perfect, for man, being a social 
animal, takes, and ought to take, a cer- 
tain interest in the affairs of those around 
him ; and this social duty is sometimes 
fulfilled by the weaker sex with more 
zeal than is absolutely indispensable for 
the public welfare ; but families may live 
for many years in the same village with- 
out ever becoming conscious of common 
interests, So long as the Jones family do 
not commit any culpable breach of pub- 
lic order, such as putting obstructions on 
the highway, or habitually setting their 
house on fire, their neighbour Brown 
takes probably no interest in their affairs, 
and has no ground for interfering with 
their perfect liberty of action. Jones 
may be a drunkard and hopelessly in- 
solvent, and he may some night decam 
clandestinely with his whole family an 
never more be heard of; but all these 
things do not affect the interests of 
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Brown, unless he has been imprudent 
enough to entertain with the delinquent 
more than simple neighbourly relations. 
Now, amongst the families composing 
a Russian such a state of isola- 
tion is impossible. The Heads of House- 
holds must often meet together and con- 
sult in the Village Assembly, and their 
daily occupations must be influenced by 
the communal decrees. They cannot 
begin to mow the hay or plough the fal- 
low field until the a Assembly has 
passed a resolution on the subject. Ifa 
peasant becomes a drunkard, or takes 
some equally efficient means to become 
insolvent, every family in the village has 
a right to complain, not merely in the 
interests of public morality, but from self- 
ish motives, because all the families are 
collectively responsible for his taxes, 
For the same reason no t can per- 
manently leave the village without the 
consent of the Commune; and this con- 
sent will not be granted until the appli- 
cant gives satisfactory security for the 
fulfilment of all his actual and future 
liabilities. If a peasant wishes to go 
away for a short time, in order to work 
elsewhere, he must obtain a written per- 
mission, which serves him as a passport 
during his absence; and he may be re- 
called at any moment by a communal 
decree. In reality he is rarely recalled, 
so long as he sends home regularly the 
full amount of his taxes—including the 
dues which he has to pay for the tempo- 
rary passport— but sometimes the Com- 
mune uses the power of recall for the 
purpose of extorting money from the 
absent member. If it becomes known, 
for instance, that an absent member re- 
ceives a good salary in one of the towns, 
he may one day receive a formal order to 
return at once to his native village; and 
be informed at the same time, unofficially, 
that his presence will be dispensed with 
if he will send to the Commune a certain 
amount of money. The money thus sent 
is generally used by the Commune for 
convivial purposes. Whether this method 
of extortion is frequently used by the 
Communes I cannot confidently say ; but 
I suspect that it is by no means rare, for 
one or two cases have accidentally come 
under my own observation ; and I know 
that the police of St. Petersburg have 
been recently ordered not to send back 
any peasants to their native villages, 
until some proof is given that the ground 
of recall is not a mere pretext, 

In order to understand the Russian 
village system, the reader must bear in 
mind these two important facts: the 
arable land and the pasturage belong not 
to the individual houses, but to the Com- 
mune ; and all the households are collec- 
tively and individually responsible for the 
entire sum which the Commune has to 
pay annually into the Imperial Treasury.’ 


It is to their communal insti- 
tutions that the Russians hope- 
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fully look to stave off from their 
country the bane and the blight 
of a ‘hungry proletariate; to 
escape the gigantic flood of pau- 
perism which they believe to be 
threatening to overwhelm Eng- 
land. Whether the Mir will be 
attended with all the beneficial 
results expected from it may be 
reasonably questioned ; and Mr. 
Wallace, whilst impartially setting 
forth ‘how the Commune has been 
preserved,’ and speculating as to 
‘ what it is to effect in the future,’ 
prudently forbears to prophesy, 
and leaves the question of its ac- 
tion and existence to the slow but 
inevitable solution of time. 


‘Though it may be confidently asserted 
that the Commune will sooner or later 
undergo profound modifications, it is not 
easy to predict what form it will ulti- 
mately assume. Perhaps all its peculi- 
arities will disappear, and it will become 
merely an organ of local self-government. 
But, on the other hand, perhaps it will 
modify itself in accordance with new 
requirements, without abolishing its pre- 
sent fundamental characteristics, and sue- 
ceed in partly realising the sanguine ex- 
pectations of its admirers. The facility 
with which it has hitherto adapted itself 
to circumstances, and the vigorous vitality 
which it everywhere displays, tend to 
justify these expectations; but it is still 
too soon to speak with confidence, Time 
alone can solve the problem,’ 


Country life in Russia is plea- 
sant enough in summer or in win- 


ter; but between summer and 
winter there is an intermediate 
period of several weeks, when the 
rain and mud transform a country 
house into something very like a 
prison. To escape this durance, 
Mr. Wallace left Ivanofka in Sep- 
tember 1870, in order to spend 
the next few months at the town 
of Novgorod, which is not to be 
confounded with Nizhni-Novgorod, 
where the great annual fair is 
held. The urban element in the 
population of Russia, as compared 
with that of Western Europe, is 
relatively small; and whereas 
more than one-half of the people 
of Great Britain are dwellers in 
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town, the urban element iu 
Russia is represented by no more 
than a tenth of the inhabitants. 
Assuming, with Mr. Wallace, that 
no town is worthy of the name 
unless it contains at least 10,000 
inhabitants, it is found that in 
the whole of European Russia— 
excluding Finland, the Baltic pro- 
vinees, Lithuania, Poland, and 
the Caucasus, which are politi- 
cally, but not socially, parts of 
Russia—there are only 127 towns, 
of which only 25 contain more 
than 25,000, and only 11 contain 
more than 50,000 inhabitants. 

The typical description of Rus- 
sian towns is not flattering: 


‘Those who wish to enjoy the illusions 
produced by scene-painting and stage-de- 
corations should never go behind the 
scenes. In like manner he who wishes 
to preserve the delusion that Russian 
towns are picturesque should never enter 
them, but content himself with viewing 
them from a distance. A walk through 
the streets mevitably dispels the illusion, 
and proves satisfactorily that irregularity, 
even when combined with squalor, is not 
necessarily picturesque. 

However imposing Russian towns may 
look when seen from the outside, they 
will generally be found on closer inspec- 
tion to be little more than villages in dis- 
guise. If they have not a positively 
rustic, they have at least a suburban, 
appearance. The streets are straight and 
wide, and are either miserably paved or 
not paved atall, Trottoirs are not con- 
sidered indispensable. The houses are 
built of wceod or stone, generally one- 
storied, and separated from each other 
by spacious yards. Many of them do not 
condescend to turn their facadé to the 
street. The general impression produced 
is that the majority of the burghers have 
come from the country, and have brought 
their country-houses with them. There 
are few or no shops with merchandise 
tastefully arranged in the window to 
tempt the passer-by. If you wish to 
make purchases you must go to the Gos- 
tinny Dvor, or Bazaar, which consists of 
long symmetrical rows of low - roofed 
dimly-lighted stores, with a colonnade 
in front. This is the place where mer- 
chants most do congregate; but it pre- 
sents nothing of that bustle and activity 
which we are accustomed to associate 
with commercial life. The shopkeepers 
stand at their doors or loiter about in the 
immediate vicinity waiting for customers. 
From the scarcity of these latter I should 
say that when sales are effected the pro- 
fits must be enormous. In the other parts 
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of the town the air of solitude and lan- 
guor is still more conspicuous, In the 
great square, or by the side of the pro- 
menade— if the town is fortunate enough 
to have one—cows or horses may be seen 

ing tranquilly, without being at all 
conscious of the incongruity of their po- 
sition. And, indeed, it would be strange 
if they had any such consciousness, for 
it does not exist in the minds either of 
the police or of the inhabitants. At night 
the streets are not lighted at all, or are 
supplied merely with a few oil-lamps, 
which do little more than render the 
darkness visible, so that cautious citizens 
returning home late often arm themselves 
with lanterns. A few years ago an honour- 
able town-counsellor of Moscow opposed 
a project for lighting the city with gas, 
and maintained that those who chose to 
go out at night should carry their lamps 
with them. The objection was over- 
ruled, and Moscow was supplied with gas- 
lamps; but very few of the provincial 
towns have as yet followed the example 
of the ancient capital,’ 

Whilst willing to give credit to 
the mercantile classes for such 
virtues as they possess, Mr. Wal- 
lace cannot pretend to argue 
against their notorious ignorance 
and dishonesty ; for the existence 
of which he has, however, some 
suggestive remarks in the way of 
explanation and apology. It is 
to be remembered that it would 
not be right to judge the com- 
mercial morality of Russia by an 
English standard; for trade in 
that country is only emerging from 
the primitive condition in which 
fixed prices and moderate profits 
are entirely unknown. Again, the 
trickery practised is clumsy in de- 
vice, and easy of detection; and 
it seems in consequence to be the 
more heinous. The use of short 
weights and unfair measures is a 
coarser form of dishonesty than 
our own prevalent and more sub- 
tle systems of adulteration. The 
dishonesty and rascality which 
exist among the merchants are 
fully recognised by the Russians 
themselves. There is a rude popu- 
lar play in which the devil, as 
principal dramatis persona, suc- 
ceeds in cheating all manner and 
conditions of men, but is finally 
over-reached by a genuine Russian 
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merchant. When this play is 
acted at the Carnival Theatre at 
St. Petersburg, the audience in- 
variably agree with the moral of 
the plot. 


‘If this play were acted in the southern 
towns near the coast of the Black Sea, it 
would be necessary to modify it consider- 
ably; for here, in company with Jews, 
Greeks, and Armenians, the Russian mer- 
chants seem honest by comparison. As 
to Greeks and Armenians, I know not 
which of the two nationalities deserves 
the palm; but it seems that both are sur- 
passed by the Children of Israel. ‘ How 
these Jews do business,” I have heard a 
Russian merchant of this region exclaim, 
“T cannot understand, They buy up 
wheat in the villages at eleven roubles 
per Tchetvert, transport it to the coast at 
their own expense, and sell it to the ex- 
porters at ten roubles! And yet they con- 
trive to make a profit! It is said that the 
Russian trader is cunning, but here our 
‘brother’ (i.e, the Russian) can do no- 
thing.” The truth of this statement I 
have had abundant opportunities of con- 


The Russian merchant's love of osten- 
tation is of a peculiar kind—something 
entirely different from English snobbery 
and American shoddyism, He may de- 
light in gaudy reception-rooms, magni 
ficent dinners, fast trotters, costly furs ; 
or he may display his riches by princely 
donations to churches, monasteries, or be- 
nevolent institutions; but in all this he 
never affects to be other than he really is, 
He habitually wears a costume which 
designates plainly his social position, 
makes no attempt to adopt fine manners 
or elegant tastes, and never seeks to gain 
admission to what is called in Russia da 
société, Having no desire to seem what 
he is not, he has a plain unaffected man- 
ner, and sometimes a certain quiet dignity, 
which contrasts favourably with the af- 
fected manner of those nobles of the 
lower ranks who make pretensions to 
being highly educated, and strive to 
adopt the outward forms of French cul- 
ture, At his great dinners, it is true, the 
merchant hkes to see among his guests 
as many “generals”—that is to say, 
official personages—as possible, and espe- 
cially those who happen to have a grand 
cordon ; but he never dreams of thereby 
establishing an intimacy with these per- 
sonages, or of being invited by them in 
return. It is perfectly understood by 
both parties that nothing of the kind is 
meant. The invitation is given and ac- 
cepted from quite different motives. The 
merchant has the satisfaction of seein 
at his table men of high official rank, an 
feels that the consideration which he 
enjoys among people of his own class is 
thereby augmen If he succeeds in 
obtaining the presence of three generals, 
he obtains a victory over a rival who 
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cannot obtain more than two, The gene- 
ral, on his side, gets a first-rate dinner, 
and acquires, in return for the honour he 
has conferred, a certain undefined right 
to request subscriptions for public objects 
or benevolent institutions,’ 

Of all foreign countries known 
to Mr. Wallace, he awards the 
palm to Russia in all that re- 
gards hospitality. Every spring 
he fuund himself in possession of 
a large number of invitations from 
landed proprietors in different 
parts of the country—far more 
than he could possibly accept— 
and a great part of the summer 
was generally spent in wandering 
about from one country house to 
another. The Russian landed 
proprietors offer various types, 
amongst which are to be found 
men of nearly all ranks and con- 
ditions, from the rich magnate 
surrounded with all the refined 
luxury of West-European civilisa- 
tion, to the poor, ill-clad, ignorant 
owner of a few acres which barely 
supply him with the necessaries 
of life. The hospitality of some 
of the jovial-minded proprietors 
of the middle rank is occasionally 
pushed to extremes. Travellers 
and guests may be in the greatest 
hurry, but all their excuses, pro- 
testations, and remonstrances will 
be in vain. A wheel will be taken 
off their tarantass, or some indis- 
pensable part of the harness will 
be secreted, and they may con- 
sider themselves fortunate if they 
succeed in getting away the next 
morning. Mr. Wallace says : 


‘This custom has fortunately become 
now very rare ; it is still, however, occa- 
sionally practised in outlying districts. 
An incident of the kind happened toa 
friend of mine in 1871. Hewas detained 
against his will for two whole days by a 
man whom he had never seen before; and 
at last effected his escape by bribing the 
servants of his tyrannical host.’ 


Mr. Wallace furnishes lively 
sketches of the proprietors of both 
the ancient andthemodern school ; 
together with the difficulties en- 
countered by the latter in intro- 
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ducing reforms in the processes 
and the implements of agriculture 
amongst their peasantry, their 
winter sojourns in the ‘civilised 
society’ of St. Petersburg, their 
political aspirations, and their 
literary tastes, criticisms, and pre- 
ferences. 

From the landed proprietors, 
Mr. Wallace proceeds ta, a discus- 
sion of ‘the noblesse,’ their past, 
present, and probable future. 
Thus he traces them from the 
times of Rurik, through the Tar- 
tar domination, the Tsardom of 
Muscovy, the reforms of Peter 
the Great, the adoption of West- 
European conceptions, the aboli- 
tion of obligatory service, and the 
influence of Catherine II. in as- 
similating the court circle of St. 
Petersburg—and gradually the 
lower ranks of the Dvoryanstvo— 
to a ‘superficial imitation, super- 
ficial only, of the French noblesse. 
Still less did they resemble the 
English aristocracy. There was 
no real independence under the 
new airs of dignity and hauteur. 
At present the noblesse, as a whole, 
cannot be called an aristocracy ; 
a term which, if used at all, should 
be limited to a group of families 
that cluster around the courts 
and form the highest ranks of the 
noblesse. This social aristocracy 
contains many old families, but 
its real basis is official rank and 
general culture rather than pedi- 
gree or blood. To a considerable 
extent it takes the English aris- 
tocracy as its model, and harbours 
the secret hope of one day obtain- 
ing a social and political position 
similar to that of the nobility and 
gentry of England. 

‘Though i ; ae 
leges, it actual pation in the "adcinis 
tration and at court gives its members 
great facilities for advancement in the 
public service, On the other hand, its 
semi-bureaucratic character, together with 
the law and custom of dividing landed 


property among the children at the death 
of their parents, deprives it of stability. 


New men force their way into it by 
official distinction, whilst many of the 
old families are compelled by poverty to 
retire from its ranks. The son of a small 
proprietor or even of a parish priest may 
rise to the highest offices of State, whilst 
the descendants of the half-mythical 
Rurik may descend to the rank of peas- 
ants. It is said that not long ago a 
certain Prince Krapotkin gained his 
living es a cabman in St, Petersburg. 

It is evident, then, that this social aris- 
tocracy must not be confounded with the 
titled families. Titles do not possess the 
same value in Russia as in Western Eu- 
rope. They are very common, because 
the titled families are numerous, and all 
the children bear the titles of the parents, 
even while the parents are still alive ; and 
they are by no means always associated 
with official rank, wealth, social ition, 
or distinction of any kind. ere are 
hundreds of princes and princesses who 
have not the right to appear at court, 
and who would not be admitted into what 
is called in St. Petersburg la société, 
or indeed into refined society in any 
country. 

The only genuine Russian title is Knyaz, 
commonly ‘translated “Prince.” It is 
borne by the descendants of Rurik, of the 
Lithuanian Prince Ghedimin, and of the 
Tartar Kbans and Murzi officially recog- 
nised by the Tsars. Besides these, there 
are fourteen families who have adopted 
it by imperial command during the last 
two centuries, The titles of count and 
baron are modern importations, beginning 
with the time of Peter the Great. From 
Peter and his successors sixty-seven fami- 
lies have received the title of count, and 
ten that of baron. The latter are all, 
with two exceptions, of foreign extrac- 
tion, and are mostly descended from court 
bankers, 

There is a very common idea that Rus- 
sian nobles are, as a rule, enormously 
rich. This is a mistake, The majority 
of them are poor.’ 


In Russia there is to-day very 
little caste spirit or caste preju- 
dice. The nobles and the recently 
emancipated peasantry work ami- 
cably together in the Zemstvo, a 
kind of local administration, which 
supplements the action of the rural 
commune, and takes cognisance of 
those higher public wants which 
individual communes cannot pos- 
sibly supply; and many similar 
curious facts are to be met with 
in the history of the emancipa- 
tion, to a consideration of which, 
and of its consequences, Mr. Wal- 
lace devotes two thoughtful chap- 
ters. 
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The principal interest of Mr. 
Waliace’s chapter, entitled ‘Among 
the Heretics,’ attaches to his inter- 
course with the Molokani, a body 
of sectarians in the Government 
of Samara, closely resembling the 
Scotch Presbyterians ; whilst the 
‘ Dissenters,” as, for example, the 
Old Ritualists and the Priestless 
People, are subsequently described. 
Of the ethnological and theolo- 
gical varieties of Southern Russia, 
Mr. Wallace, in treating of the 
‘Foreign Colonists on the Steppe,’ 
observes : 

‘The official statistics of New Russia 
alone—that is to say, the provinces of 
Ekaterinosléf, Tauride, Kherson, and Bess- 
arabia—enumerate the following nation- 
alities: Great Russians, Little Russians, 
Poles, Servians, Montenegrins, Bulgarians, 
Moldavians, Germans, English, Swedes, 
Swiss, French, Italians, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Tartars, Mordwd, Jews, and Gyp- 
sies. The religions are almost equally 
numerous, The statistics speak of Greek 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Gregorians, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, Meno- 
nites, Separatists, Pietists, Karaim, Jews, 


Talmudists, Mahometans, and numerous: 


Russian sects, such as the Molokdni and 
the Skoptsi or Eunuchs. America herself 
could scarcely show a more motley list in 
her statistics of population. 

It is but fair to state that the above 
list, though literally correct, does not give 
a true idea of the actual population. The 
great body of the inhabitants are Russian 
and Orthodox, whilst several of the na- 
tionalities named are represented by a 
small number of souls--some of them, 
such as the French, being found exclu- 
sively in the towns, Still, the variety 
even in the rural population is very great. 
Once, in the space of three days and using 
only the most primitive means of con- 
veyance, I visited colonies of Greeks, 
Germans, Servians, Bulgarians, Monte- 
negrins, and Jews... . 

s an instance ofthe ethnological cu- 
riosities which the traveller may stumble 
upon unawares in this curious ‘region, I 
may mention a strange acquaintance I 
made when travelling on the great plain 
which stretches from the Sea of Azof to 
the Caspian. One day I accidentally no- 
ticed on my travelling map the name 
“ Shotldndskaya Koléniya” (Scottish Co- 
lony) near the celebrated baths of Piati- 
gorsk, I was at that moment in Stdévropol, 
a town about eighty miles to the north, 
and could not gain any satisfactory in- 
formation as to what this colony was. 
Some well-informed people assured me 
that it really was what its name implied, 
whilst others asserted as confidently that 
it was simply a small German settlement. 
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To decide the matter I determined to visit 
the place myself, though it did not lie in 
my intended route, and I accordingly 
found myself one morning in the village 
in question. The first inhabitants whom 
I encountered were unmistakably Ger- 
man, and they professed to know nothing 
about the existence of Scotchmen in the 
locality either at the present or in former 
times, This was disappointing, and I was 
about to turn away and drive off, when a 
young man, who proved to be the school- 
master, came up, and on hearing what I 
desired, advised me to consult an old Cir- 
cassian who lived at the end of the village 
and was well acquainted with local anti- 
quities. On proceeding to the house in- 
dicated, I found a venerable old man, with 
fine regular features of the Circassian 
type, coal-black sparkling eyes, and a 
long gray beard that would have done 
honour toa patriarch. Tohim I explained 
briefly, in Russian, the object of my visit, 
and asked whether he knew of any Scotch- 
men in the district. 

“And why do you wish to know?” he 
replied, in the same language, fixing me 
with his keen sparkling eyes. 

“Because I am myself a Scotchman, 
and hoped to tind fellow-countrymen 
here.” 

Let the reader imagine my astonish- 
ment when, in reply to this, he answered, 
in genuine broad Scotch, * Od, man, I'm 
a Scotchman tae! My name is John 
Abercrombie. Did ye never hear tell a’ 
John Abercrombie, the famous Edinburgh 
doctor ?” 

I was fairly puzzled by this extraordi- 
nary declaration. Dr, Abercrombie’s name 
was familiar to me as that of a medical 
practitioner and writer on psychology, 
but I knew that he was long since dead, 
When I had recovered a little from my 
surprise, I ventured to remark to the enig- 
matical personage before me that, though 
his tongue was certainly Scotch, his face 
was as certainly Circassian. 

“ Weel, weel,” he replied, evidently en- 
joying my look of mystification, “ you're 
no’ far wrang. I’m a Circassian Scotch- 
man !” 

This extraordinary admission did not 
diminish my perplexity, so I begged my 
new acquaintance to be a little more ex- 
plicit, and he at once complied with my 
request. His long story may be told in a 
few words: 

In the first years of the present century 
a band of Scotch missionaries came to 
Russia for the purpose of converting the 
Circassian tribes, and received from the 
i Alexander I. a large grant of 
land in this place, which was then on the 
frontier of the Empire. Here they founded 
a mission, and began the work; but they 
soon discovered that the surrounding po- 
pulation were not idolaters, but Mussul- 
mans, and consequently impervious to 
Christianity. In this difficulty they fell 
on the happy idea of buying Circassian 
children from their parents, and bringi 
them up as Christians. One of these 
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children, purchased about the year 1806, 
was a littie boy called Teoona, Ashe had 
been purchased with money subscribed by 
Dr, Abercrombie, he had received in bap- 
tism that gentleman’s name, and he con- 
sidered himself the foster-son of his bene- 
factor. Here was the explanation of the 
mystery.’ 

In Russia, religion and nation- 
ality are, practically speaking, so 
closely allied as to be almost iden- 
tical. Yet ofthe 61,000,000 com- 
posing the population of European 
Russia—excluding Finland, Po- 
land, and the Caucasus—above 
9,000,000 are non-Orthodox. Of 
these, nearly 3,000,000 are Ro- 
man Catholics, rather more than 
2,000,000 are Protestants, about 
1,500,000 are Jews, 2,000,000 
are Mahometans, and 86,000 are 
Lamaists. 

In the course of our remarks 
and quotations we have nearly 
traversed the pages devoted by 
Mr. Wallace to subjects which 
seem specially adapted to our pur- 
pose. Social phenomena tend, as 
our author proceeds in his second 
volume, to become merged in poli- 
tical statement and speculation— 
as when he treats of St. Peters- 
burg and European influence, with 
a passing expression of doubt as to 
any considerable danger from the 
‘ secret societies ; of Moscow and 
the Slavophiles ; of Church and 
State ; of the Crimean War, and 
its consequences ; of the Serfs, 
their emancipation and its results; 
and lastly, winds up with a state- 
ment of the ‘ Eastern Question.’ 
Any words from the pen of a man 
of Mr. Wallace’s judgment and 
experience must be of value and 
interest, and almost of freshness, 
even on so well-worn a subject as 
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this ; and we take our leave of so 
great a literary achievement with 
a regret that our space should 
have allowed us to do so little in 
the way of its illustration. Our 
conclusion will aptly take the form 
of a quotation, in the first few 
lines of which the writer shrewdly 
estimates the relation of Russia to 
the recent outbreak of Panslavism 
in the northern provinces of Eu- 
ropean Turkey : 


‘Had the Tsar allowed Servia to be de- 
vastated with fire and sword, the name of 
Russian would have become a byword 
and a reproach among all sections of the 
Slavonie race. But he still desired, if 
possible, to avoid war, and accordingly 
showed himself ready to make all manner 
of concessions, Thus, all through the 
negotiations, Russia has played the part 
of a man who wishes to keep a fire lighted, 
and yet does not wish to expend fuel. 
Again and again, whilst observing closely 
her policy towards the Servians and Mon- 
tenegrins, I have been reminded of the 
anecdote about the French revolutionary 
leader, who, before advancing to a barri- 
cade, pointed to the crowd and whispered 
confidentially to a friend: “Il faut bien 
les suivre; je suis leur chef!” 

Whatever the result of the present ne- 
gotiations may be, the arrangement will 
be merely temporary. We ought always 
to remember that, as Mr, Grant Duff gra- 
= puts it, “the Christian races in- 

abiting the Eastern Peninsula must 
eventually grow over the head alike of 
the Turk and of the Mussulman Slavo- 
nian.” And beyond the Slavonic Ques- 
tion hes the Eastern Question in the wider 
sense of the term. The destinies of Asia 
are to a great extent in the hands of Rus- 
sia and England. Though the field is 
wide enough for both, and the history of 
the Conference gives good omens for the 
future, it would be childishly sanguine to 
assume that we shall never disagree. Let 
us always beware, however, of mistaking 
imaginary for real interests, and of fight- 
ing about a misunderstanding. Mean- 
while, our duty is clear. We ought to 
know Russia better, and thereby avoid 
unnecessary collisions. It is in the hope 
of contributing in some small measure to 
this desirable object that the present work 
has been written.’ 








EXAMINATION HORRORS. 
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Many and many a time have the 
horrors of an examination been 
described; it is a subject on 
which any man can talk or write 
readily after he has once gone 
through its gloomy terrors, and 
on which every writer fears not 
to be tedious, since it has such a 
weird interest to himself. Aman 
who has once been examined, 
who has passed the Styx of pa- 
per-work and the Phlegethon of 
vivd voce, comes out with a de- 
licious sense of relief—more es- 
pecially if he has been (in slang 
phrase) ‘ hotted’ by the Rhada- 
manthus in M.A. gown and hood. 
His sensations are what one 


might imagine to be those of - 


some Alpine climber who, after 
standing, anxious and trembling, 
on the brink of some yawning 
chasm, has at last succeeded in 
jumping it. At Oxford, to which 
place alone the following remarks 
have reference, though presum- 
ably it is much the same at other 
universities, every one has some 
hideous anecdote to tell about 
his ‘viva’ and ‘the mass of 
floating knowledge’ on this sub- 
ject is something astonishing. If 
ever one is short of conversation, 
the most obvious and natural re- 
mark is about the Schools (ie. 
the examinations). ‘Are you in 
the Schools this term? If the 
answer be, ‘ No,’ there comes the 
inevitable, ‘Lucky man! I wish 
I were not. By the way, did you 
hear how Jones of Jesus trans- 
lated gelidus canis cum montibus 
humor liquitur?* If the an- 

* Virgil, Georg. The right translation 
is, ‘ When the snow and ice are melted on 
the frosty mountains.’ I take the liberty 


swer again be ‘ No,’ he proceeds 
to give the extraordinary render- 
ing, ‘“* When the cold dog is left 
on the mountains”—what a joke 
(humor)! Another very com- 
mon remark is the mild witti- 
cism about Hannibal crossing the 
Alps summa diligentia,—on the 
top of a diligence. There are 
thousands of wonderful answers 
of this sort which have been 
given in the Schools, and which 
people with long memories trea- 
sure up in their minds, whence, 
as occasion offers, they bring 
out things new and old—chiefly 
old. Every one knows of the 
member of W— College who 
translated latum clavum induerat 
in domo mea,*—‘ he had caused a 
wide gap in my family circle ; and 
of the man who translated éowZorro 
wiv §=woAsuourres, amrwrovro Bt 
dpyovres,t— they preserved the 
warriors, but put to death the 
magistrates.’ 

The Divinity School is the most 
noted for the production of ghast- 
ly errors (popularly called ‘ howl- 
ers’), and perhaps the reason of 
this is that every one can under- 
stand what is wrong in this 
examination because it has the 
advantage of being almost en- 
tirely in English. In the case of 
Latin and Greek errors, many 
of the hearers are quite as ignor- 





of translating for the benefit of those who 
do not know Latin. 

* Properly, ‘He had put on the lati- 
clave (the badge of a senator) in my 
house,’ 

+A remark of Aristotle about the 
Spartans: ‘As long as they were at war 
they were kept safe; but came to ruin 
when they had gained empire and were & 
sovereign state, 
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ant as those who make the 
mistakes. For instance, toa man 
who does not know the meaning 
of sic volvere Parcas,* it does not 
seem any particular joke to hear 
these words translated, ‘so to roll 
the Parks ;’ or to hear mala ducis 
ari domum+ rendered ‘you are 
carrying home the apples of your 
grandfather.’ But in the case of 
Divinity ‘ howlers,’—such, for in- 
stance, as that where a man, in 
giving the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, ended his narrative 
with the words, ‘On the morrow 
he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, saying, What- 
soever he costeth more, when I 
come again I will repay thee. 
This he said, knowing he should 
see his face no more,’-—in a case 
like this the absurdity strikes 
every one instantly. 

Again, it is somewhat laugh- 
able when a man _ translates 
oxwannoScwris syévero (which 
means ‘ he was eaten of worms’— 
applied to Herod in the Acts) 
by ‘ he was made a scolecobrote,’ 
which latter word he proceeds to 
explain as ‘an honourable office 
in the Roman army.’ 

It is most natural for men to 
laugh at troubles after they are 
past—the greatest mishaps it 
afterwards pleases us to call to 
mind ; the amusement it causes 
to think over these mistakes is a 
very fair indication of pain felt 
when they were made. The feel- 
ing of utter blankness, of total 
vacuity, which comes over the 
mind when the examiner in a 
bland tone of voice requests you 
to ‘take your Ethics (or as a cer- 
tain Oxford don prefers to call it, 
“your Hethics”) and discuss the 
economic ideas of Aristotle,’ or 
‘to take your Republic and show 
the connection between a square 


* ‘That so the Fates ordain’ (Virgil). 
t ‘ You are bearing home (Helen) under 
evil auspices’ (Horace). 





number and the tyrannical man !’ 
And when, in the most lament- 
able excitement and in that kind 
of ‘ funk’ which is said to be blue, 
you mutter some feeble answer, 
the examiner, with a smile, re- 
marks, ‘I do not think that is 
quite right. Is it? Then does 
the heart go pitapat; then does 
chill horror seize one’s marrow ; 
then might one’s hair on the in- 
stant turn gray from very terror. 
And then that aposiopesis—which 
aman once explained to be the 
case of a person asked a question 
to which he did not know the 
answer! Ah, c'est affreux/ In 
a parenthesis, it may be remarked 
they always smile, and this smile 
seems to the man being ‘ viva'd’ 
something diabolical, compared 
with which the inhumanity of 
Nero fiddling while Rome was in 
flames seems perfect mildness. 
That they should smile at the 
tortures of their victim is too 
much ; one can imagine the vul- 
ture in the Aischylean myth 
giving a smile like this when it 
came day by day to tear out the 
vitals of Prometheus. 

Perhaps, in order to be under- 
stood by those who are not ac- 
quainted with the system of exa- 
minations at Oxford, it may be as 
well to explain that in order to 
get a degree there are five or six 
examinations to be passed during 
a time which varies from three 
years (the shortest) to four years 
and a half (the longest). The first 
examination the gods call Respon- 
sions, but men call ‘Smalls ; the 
second is called the first public ex- 
amination, but this again is com- 
monly designated ‘ Mods ; lastly 
come three or four final examina- 
tions, which go by the name of 
‘ Greats.’ In each of these exami- 
nations there is in the first place 
paper-work for so many days, in 
which one is provided with a paper 
ef questions, a book of blank paper, 
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two quill-pens, a small square 
table, a cane-bottomed chair, and 
an ink-pot. With the aid of these 
the candidate in the final classical 
school (to take an instance) is ex- 
pected, or rather is presumed, to 
be able to write a decent essay on 
any branch of human knowledge, 
mathematics and physical science 
excepted. When the doors are 
opened, in troop the crowd of 
luckless wights: each seeks the 
table which he has secured for the 
week by the payment of an insig- 
nificant guinea, and anxiously 
scans the list of questions. And 
then, quis sudor! What an ap- 
palling view of one’s ignorance! 
One man immediately fixes his 
eyes in a glassy stare at the ceil- 
ing, as if calling Heaven to his 
aid ; another contemplates with 
great interest the gloss of his 
boots; a third tears the end of 
his gown; another scratches his 
head (which process is commonly 
supposed to assist thought amaz- 
ingly); another buries his head 
in his hands; another puts his 
hands in his pockets and surveys 
the room in a lordly manner; 
another, probably the most empty- 
headed, promptly begins scrib- 
bling away at an alarming rate. 
The room is certain to be either 
at freezing or boiling point, for 
these examinations are held only 
at midwinter and midsummer. In 
winter every one repairs thither 
in overcoat with a rug on his arm, 
for fires are forbidden in the sa- 
cred precincts of the Schools, for 
fear of burning down the Bodleian 
Library. In summer the heat is 
something intense, for there is no 
ventilation in the aforesaid sacred 
precincts. On a recent occasion, 
of which the writer has a recol- 
lection more lively than pleasant, 
there were ninety men in one 
room, and the whole week the sun 
was pouring down rays of alarm- 
ing heat. The atmosphere in this 
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room was, as a certain don re- 
marked, ‘simply mephitic.’ 

But even after undergoing the 
agonies of heat and closeness, 
there remains, after a few days’ 
interval, vivd voce. The last state 
here is indeed worse than the first. 
Attend, O Muse, and say what the 
vivd voce is like. The description 
will not take very long. In a 
large room, at one side of a long 
table, sit four or five examiners ; 
on the other side are four or five 
vacant chairs, one of which the 
man to be examined is invited to 
occupy. The man attends in white 
tie, which is the sacrificial vest- 
ment of the period—possibly a 
reminiscence of the meaning of 
the word candidate. At Rome 
men who were canvassing for any 
public office used to appear can- 
didati in white togas: we have 
preserved the word candidate, but 
the whiteness is preserved only in 
the hue of the necktie and in the 
ghastly pallor of the wearer. 
When the examinee has taken 
his seat the examiner opposite 
trots him through the outlines of 
Aristotle's philosophy, or canters 
him over the delightful narratives 
of Herodotus or Thucydides, and 
generally leads him up and down 
the slopes of Parnassus, as well 
as spur, whip, or coaxing can 
prevail on the lagging steed. Af- 
ter one examiner has done with 
hiin he hands him over to another. 
Examiner the first smiles (they 
always do) and says, ‘ Thank you; 
Mr. T— will now take you.’ 
The man transfers himself to the 
next chair opposite Mr. T—, who 
smiles and remarks, ‘I want to 
ask you a few questions in logic.’ 
Then ensues more cantering, more 
trotting, and more ‘refusing,’ in 
the horsey sense of the word. At 
last a final smile, a final ‘Thank 
you’—the conversational powers 
of examiners are not great—re- 
leases the man from torture: he 
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yields his place to the next man, 
and hurries away ‘ execrating the 
abode of the Sibyl.’ 

Then if, later on, he is fortunate 
enough to find a testamur waiting 
for him, viz. a little piece of blue 
paper stating that he has satisfied 
the examiners, happy is he, and 
his end shall be glorious. But if 
not, the same ordeal is renewed 
the following term, and all the 
excitement has to be gone through 
again. An amusing case occurred 
lately of a man who had been 
‘ploughed’ several times for 
Smalls. He went in for vivé voce, 
did badly as usual ; afterwards he 
came straight back to his rooms, 
remarked to one of his friends, 
‘I'm ploughed again,’ and, without 
even taking off his white tie, sat 
down and began reading his Greek 
play for the examination next 
term. ‘But to those that over- 
come there is a life more blessed 
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than that of the Olympic victors,’ 
when they have received their 
testamurs and have handed over 
the regulation shilling to the clerk 
of the Schools, Then does the 
bountiful man bring out his best 
cigars; then does he pour forth 
with lavish hand the fiery port 
and the poisonous champagne, 
such as one generally gets at Ox- 
ford; which, soon taking effect, 
make the humorous man bold 
and the quiet man noisy. Then 
do choruses, sung with more una- 
nimity than sweetness, disturb the 
lucubrations of reading men and 
the downy slumbers of dons. 
Finally, the lucky man who has 
passed is discovered in the small 
hours of the morning sitting on 
the grass in the middle of the 
quadrangle, muttering in a vinous 
tone of voice for the information 
of passers-by, ‘I've got my tes- 
tamur.’ 


L. W. LLOYD. 
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Sort addresses, rare caresses, 
Passionate phrases, mute appeals ; 
Love that blesses and confesses 
All that heart of heart reveals ; 
Tresses straying, purple, playing, 
Radiant rippling in the breeze ; 
Eyes all saying, lips all praying,— 
Bliss should be the meed of these. 


Weak, defiant, strongly pliant, 
Prim exotic, violet wild ; 
Now as giant self-reliant, 
Now a wilful-yielding child. 
Yet she never fain would sever 
What she is from what she seems ; 
This for ever her endeavour— 
To exorcise baleful dreams. 
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Sweetly singing love all clinging, 

In the lull of tenderest lays ; 
Then upspringing, grandly ringing 

Forth the peals that heroes praise. 
Concords blended, unattended, 

Must she then despair at last? 
Arts all ended, all expended, 

Still he lingers with the past. 


Visions teeming throng his dreaming, 
Flit before his far-off eyes ; 

Visions gleaming bright and beaming 
On the cloud of memories ; 

Hopes that, dying, pass’d in sighing, 
Ghostlike whisper through the air; 

Angels flying mock his crying, 
Smite him to a chill despair. 


Wife still yearning, constant turning 
To a sun that will not shine, 

Set thy burning heart to learning 
From a simpler craft than thine. 

Wife and mother, there are other 
Wiles that may compel success ; 

And another ’chance may smother 
Pangs that cleave to thy caress. 


Thoughts that frighten thee will brighten 
Neath the spell of infant hands ; 
Hands that lighten care and tighten 
Round his neck their fairy bands. 
Childish science, pure reliance, 
With this aid thy strife is won ; 
Such alliance scorns defiance— 
Thou art heiress to thy son! 


A. H. G. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
WHITHER ? 


*In a herber grene aslepe as when I lay, 
The byrdes sange swete in the middes of 
the day ; 
I dreamed fast of myrth and play. 
In youth is pleasure, in youth is 
pleasure,’ Old Song. 
My mother, her twins, and several 
strata of luggage are well on 
their way to Boregate. I am 
starting with Eva for the small 
suburban villa at Westburn, 


where we mean to rusticate for a 
week or two; read novels, ramble, 
rhyme, and unreason to our hearts’ 
content. 

I left home in unwonted spirits. 
Excellent reasons, by the dozen, I 


found to account for that. Even 
idle people can enjoya holiday, and 
sometimes better than the workers, 
I was tired of London, its occu- 
pations and amusements, of the 
slang of politics, fashion, and art, 
the atmosphere of practical push- 
ing, wakeful life, high pressure, 
and the main chance. The 
change would be delicious. I was 
going to live through @ few pages 
of an idyl, and pay court for a 
while to oaks, roses, and singing 
birds, instead of to the puppet- 
gods in Vanity Fair. 

And in Eva’s companionship. 
It is possible to exist, and exist 
happily, in this world without 
lovers, without kith and kin even, 
but not without friends. More 
than once, I believe, did Eva save 
my brain from exploding with 
the multitude of ideas, thoughts, 
fancies, and feelings there fer- 
menting, but which—no, not 
with the alternative of sponta- 
neous cerebral combustion before 


my eyes could I have poured 
out to my mother and the twins, 
nor, perhaps, to any one of a 
nature less calm, less passively 
responsive than hers. 

Indeed at times I have felt an 
active sympathy for quick-witted 
sensitive men who choose their 
wives from the placid, good- 
tured, and—shall we say !—obtuse 
sisterhood. Restlessness of brain 
implies also periodical reactions, 
unreasonable impotence, nay, 
lapses into folly and vacancy ; 
occasions when the society of 
acute people becomes a painful re- 
proach, but the face of an inex- 
citable, unobservant, uncritical 
helpmeet appears, as it were, the 
face of an angel. Such a one 
bears her lord’s nervous ebullitions 
with soothing patience, because 
suffering less from them, or no- 
thing. 

But how far higher than the 
forbearing but apathetic wife 
stands the perfect responsive 
friend! Eva’s tranquil tempera- 
ment had a literal fascination for 
impatient beings. They were 
always seeking in her the repose 
they needed. Less variable than 
I, she was still always sympa- 
thetic, whatever my mood, myself 
in monochrome. 

The first morning, Eva went 
over to the Priory to begin work 
in the aviary. Mr. Severn had 
gone early to the City, that place 
blessed of women for taking (as 
nothing else can do) their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, off theirhands 
for the best part of the day. 

I let the hours slip by under 
the limes in the garden, where I 
sat solitary, reading to the smell 
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of the blossoms and the hum of 
the bees in the flower-bells. 

Towards five o'clock I heard 
voices approaching down the lane, 
then the click of the garden-gate 
behind me. I was too idle, too well 
content perhaps, to look round. 

‘Good-evening, said Jasper 
Gerard’s voice; ‘you look very 
happy there, Miss Noel.’ 

‘So I feel,’ said I, turning to 
meet him and Eva. ‘I have been 
lotus-eating all day.’ 

‘Why didn’t we see you with 
Miss Severn at the Priory? 

‘I am not an artist, you know.’ 

‘I know you don’t paint. But 
I want to hear how my libretto is 
getting on.’ 

‘You ought to tell me that.’ 

‘Our libretto, then,’ said he, 
taking the garden-chair by my 
side. ‘What, won’t you help me 


with it, as you promised f 
Of course I had promised no- 
thing, and I shook my head omi- 


nously. 

* Now look here,’ said he; ‘ di- 
vision of Jabour is the order of the 
day. Suppose I arrange the scenes 
as they come, and you supply the 
words; that’s fair, isn’t it? 

‘Is it begun already ? 

‘To be sure. Why, I have the 
whole of the first act in my head, 
all finished, except the words.’ 

I begged for further particulars, 
and he pulled out a very few pen- 
cil-notes, which we began to look 
over together, whilst Eva went 
round the garden with her water- 
ing-pot, refreshing the rose-trees. 

‘ First, we must give it a name,’ 
Mr. Gerard began gravely; ‘I 
shall call it the Portent; Miss 
Noel permitting, that is.’ 

Miss Noel nodded approval, 
and he went on to explain. 

‘It opens with a chorus, of 
course—a chorus of vintagers.’ 

‘ Vintagers ! why vintagers? I 
asked. 

*O, that’s for local colour’s 
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sake, I’ve laid the scene in North 
Italy, a vine-country. Next enters 
our hero, young Rafael, but dis- 
guised as a fisherman.’ 

‘ Why must he be in disguise? 

*O, as usual—to avoid attract- 
ing observation,’ he said, laugh- 
ing ; ‘but of course the disguise 
is as conspicuous as can be, and 
most becoming. However, for the 
present, he and Antonio have long 
cloaks.’ 

‘ Antonio! who is he, and where 
does he come from 

‘Don't you know an operatic 
hero must always have a chaperon 
to go about with? If he lost him, 
he’d be as badly off as the man 
who lost his shadow. Sometimes 
it’s an old monk ; sometimes an 
old soldier, or an old servant ; not 
unfrequently the devil—but some 
fellow he must have, to sing bass. 
I have made Rafael a knight, and 
his vade mecum an old squire. 
They question the vintagers about 
the castle on yonder island ; and 
here’s a first-rate opportunity for 
one of the chorus to sing a ballad, 
relating the story of Count Dario’s 
daughter, the astrologer’s portent, 
and the dreary captivity in which 
she lives. Then they disperse ; and 
Rafael recitatives to Antonio his 
solemn intention to find his way to 
Perdita, whom he has already seen 
and loves. The old man gives 
good advice, which serves to show 
off Rafael’s obstinacy. They have 
it out in a duet, then go off, and 
the scene changes.’ 

We challenged each other, and 
set to work; he on the chorus, 
and I on the vintager’s ballad. 
Eva brought us tea on the lawn, 
puzzled by the reiterated peals of 
laughter which our own doggerel 
rhymes elicited from us, their com- 
posers. But we had vowed not 
to give in or think of going home 
to dinner until, between us, we 
had made a beginning, atall events. 
At last Mr. Gerard announced that 
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he had four lines certain, eight 
ata pinch, of the chorus ready. 
What could it signify? As if 
anybody ever listened to the cho- 
rus words in an opera—or could 
catch them if he did ! 


‘Gather the grapes from the drooping 


vine, 
Where the leaves and the clusters inter- 


twine; 

Under the trellis o’er - cover’d with 
creepers 

Hang the rich clusters, ripe for the 


reapers ; 

Sparkles the sun on the rippling lake; 
O’er meadow and hill the world is awake, 
Toil till the sun sinks down in the west, 
And the Angelus rings us at eve to rest.’ 


Honour was saved. Wethrew 
down our pencils, and chattered 
instead. We were as good as 
alone ; and the lime-blossoms fell, 
shaken down over our heads in a 
fragrant shower. How little, how 
very little, will suffice to make up 
for any one of us a private para- 
dise! A summer-day, a small gar- 
den in flower, and the chosen one 
at our side. Yet how it manages 
to elude us! ‘ Diis aliter visum,’ 
we sigh, with more or less pious 
resignation, but ‘diabolis’ would 
more truly express our feelings. 

The sound of a loud cheerful 
voice and loud boots going about 
the house announced Mr. Severn’s 
return. 

Jasper frowned, sighed, and got 
up to go. \ 

‘You must come over to-morrow 
afternoon,’ said he, ‘and visit the 
“Tropics,” as we call our green- 
house and aviary. Miss Severn 
shall paint, and you and I will 
write some more verses. Good-bye 
till then.’ 

‘Till then, till then? I kept 
repeating to myself silently. I 
wondered how I could ever have 
thought life flat and unprofitable. 
It seemed to me now as though it 
might be glorious or it might be 
utterly miserable ; but never, to 
me, a neutral thing again. 

‘ What is the effect upon you 
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of perpetually passing through a 
cemetery ? asked Eva sententi- 
ously, as in going to the Priory the 
following afternoon we threaded 
ourway through the graves. ‘Does 
it not set you musing on death till 
you are half in love with it, or per- 
haps make you cling closer to life ? 

‘ O, neither,’ said I, with a little 
shudder, but inclined to be flip- 
pant; ‘ only it disposes me to agi- 
tate for cremation, as so much 
more esthetic than the other. 
Pray for me, Eva, that I may not 
die till funeral fashions have 
changed.’ 

Neither to be burnt nor buried, 
however, could I have cheerfully 
resigned myself that day. Some- 
how, the inevitable hour seemed 
farther off than usual, and the idea 
more unwelcome and inconceiv- 
able. 

The churchyard led directly 
into the fields surrounding the 
Priory. Eva, without going to the 
front-door, brought me through 
the garden to the conservatory, 
where her work was in progress. 

The ‘ Tropics’ was a large hot- 
house, well stocked with brilliant 
exotics. Part of it, divided off, 
formed the aviaries, where a pro- 
fusion of yellow and green cana- 
ries, paroquets, waxbills, and 
others sported among the gaudy 
scarlet lilies and coral flowers, hop- 
ped about on the mimic rock-work, 
and perched on the dwarf-palms 
and tree-ferns that spread around. 

Mr. Gerard, who was there al- 
ready, came to meet us, holding 
a large bouquet, which he put 
into my hands, saying, 

‘A thank-offering for your nec- 
tarines the other day.’ 

We were quits now. That was 
a bouquet extraordinary; not such 
@ one as we are accustomed to 
give or to receive—an assortment 
of spiked flower - heads like no- 
thing in the realm of Nature—but 
a nosegay such as Chloris might 
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have gathered for herself, or Eve 
in Eden, where I always imagined, 
in defiance of the rules of natural 
history, that all hot-house flowers 
grew wild. 

Eva's easel was ready prepared 
for her. Neither was | to be idie. 
Jasper had put a chair and table 
for me, and set me to work in- 
stantly on the second scene. 

‘ Where are we?’ I asked, be- 
wildered. 

‘We are inside the castle,’ he 
replied; ‘and Perdita is sitting 
alone in the evening light at an 
open window, thinking of Rafael, 
whom, having once seen, she can- 
not possibly forget ; add to which, 
that she doesn’t even try.’ 

That was a good rhyming day. 
Something in the shape of a song 
for Perdita ere long suggested it- 
self : 

‘ The flowers sleep ; 
Hush'd are the birds on every bough ; 
O’er the silent deep 
The light waves ripple in whispers low, 
Faints the breeze on the mountain’s brow, 


My heart must wake: 
Echoes unheard that haunt the air 
fy slumbers break ; 
Breathing of fitful hope, or care, 
Of love's delight—or chill despair. 


Could we dream to meet! 
Droop on thy stem, lily or rose ; 

Thy rest is sweet. 
But sweeter far, when the shadows close, 
Are the depths of the lover’s unrepose.’ 


‘Now what have you done? 
said I, turning to my neighbour. 

He displayed his sheet of paper 
absolutely null and void. 

‘ Disgraceful, isn’t it ? 

‘Don’t you like writing? 

‘I prefer seeing you write. 
Never do anything yourself which 
you can get somebody else to do 
for you.’ 

‘Ah, that’s why! Now I un- 
derstand.’ 

‘Why—what? 

‘Why clever men like you 
never do anything in the world.’ 

He laughed at the imperti- 
nence, 
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‘ After all, what is there worth 
doing ? 

‘ Everything, if only one can 
do it well enough.’ 

‘That’s a lady’s point of view.’ 

‘ Did you always take the other? 

‘Yes; I think so. But I ex- 
pect that you opine, with Heine, 
that never to originate anything 
— nichts schaffen”—is the mark 
“des Teufels.”’ 

I observed considerately that 
I thought that was going a little 
too far, and he thanked me for 
my leniency, adding: 

‘Those who find themselves 
tolerably well off where they are 
may perhaps do a trifling service 
by standing aside and letting the 
discontented push on. It mayn’t 
be a very noble view, but—’ 

‘But I see how it might be,’ 
I responded. ‘Why, the very 
idea of repose would go out of the 
world if everybody must needs be 
always fighting and struggling for 
advancement.’ 

A little more, and I should see 
in him the apotheosis of Idle- 
ness. Yet not idleness, as com- 
monly understocd. No one I had 
ever met seemed, so to speak, to 
have come to a more thorough 
and satisfactory understanding 
with life. Might not his, after 
all, be a more complete and full, 
and in some ways a higher, walk 
than that of the restless million, 
to whom the good" things of this 
world can give but half enjoy- 
ment and content unless they 
themselves can push to the front 
rank ? 

‘Jasper, Jasper,’ said a pene- 
trative female voice at our elbow, 
‘here you are. I have been send- 
ing Jenkins all over the house to 
look for you.’ 

Turning round, I saw the lady 
I remembered as the Florentine 
Duchess. Her present costume 
was of the court of Mrs. Grundy ; 
black, neat, irreproachable, and 
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there was a quarter of a century 
of widowhood in her aspect as 
she swept about the conservatory 
and shook hands with Eva and 
myself blandly, but with marked 
displeasure in her blandness. 

What a head! Small, smooth, 
sandy-haired; obstinacy in the 
facial outline; light, cold, steady 
eyes, with a judiciously critical 
steely severity in their gaze— 
a look that would have frozen 
the blood of a male opponent in 
his veins. It had the very oppo- 
site effect on mine. 

I said ‘opponent.’ She had 
the most inimical smile. In- 
stinctively one felt for one’s 
feminine weapons of self-defence. 

‘ What on earth is the matter ? 
asked her son philosophically. 

‘ Lord and Lady Meredith have 
been calling here. I thought you 
were not at home; and they 
waited an hour or more in hopes 
of seeing you at last.’ 

‘Well, mother, I’m heartily 
sorry you should have had the 
trouble of entertaining them so 
long. Butif youdidn’t find them 
heavy in hand, I am thankful that 
Jenkins never thought of looking 
for me in the greenhouse. Per- 
haps he knew I was there, and 
that a peevish valetudinarian like 
Meredith is what I most dislike ; 
and that as for his wife—’ 

‘Hush, hush, Jasper!’ she 
warned reprovingly, but in vain. 

‘Why, I can never find a sin- 
gle word to say to her out of a 
ballroom. She waltzes perfectly 
well, but where’s the use of that 
at three in the daytime? And I 
don’t care to have it forced upon 
my notice that last night’s houri 
is a born idiot.’ 

‘You owe them common civility 
at least. So there is no occasion for 
you to force your opinion of them 
upon their notice in this manner.’ 

Once in the conservatory, there 
she evidently meant to stay. I 


watched her closely and eagerly. 
In spite of her son’s outward rebel- 
lion, it, was easy to see how she 
might have much real influence 
over him. There is a practical ta- 
lent for governing and managing, 
which some women acquire, and 
to which men like Jasper, with 
a certain fastidious laziness of na- 
ture that makes them impatient 
of those petty details of life 
which nevertheless form such an 
important part of it, are apt to 
submit to save themselves trouble, 
till they cannot shake off its as- 
cendency even when they would. 

‘ A demain,’ he said, as Eva and 
I took our leave presently ; and 
I saw his mother’s eyes fixed 
upon us with one of those ‘ take- 
in-everything-at-a-glance’ expres- 
sions, that go through the victim 
like a spear. 

‘So much authority have I pre- 
served over my son as leaves me 
a veto in his affairs,’ was the in- 
timation it seemed to convey. 

She did not like me. It was 
no distinction, for I soon found 
that her favourites were few. To 
win her I should have had to 
pay her careful court, and I 
shrank from any approach to that. 
We were scrupulously polite to 
each other, but Mrs. Gerard had 
the art of civil rudeness to a per- 
fection I have never seen equalled. 
She always spoke the most dis- 
agreeable things as it were with 
the soft pedal down, which added 
to the effect of their sarcasm. 

I could not like her, and was 
not sorry when, about a week 
after, she left the Priory, and 
went down to Brighton to stay. 
Jasper was to join her later, but 
for the present he remained to 
superintend some alterations Mr. 
Severn was making for him at 
the Priory. Nearly every day we 
saw him ; golden days were those 
for me. At times the present 
appeared to me too perfect to be 
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anything but a dream ; at others 
it seemed as if the whole of my 
life hitherto had been artificial 
and conventional, and I now 
touched reality for the first time. 

And this was the truer impres- 
sion of the two. A young girl’s 
life is of necessity so entirely sub- 
jective. Her opinions, ideas, 
principles, right or false, clear or 
hazy, are the outcome of thought 
and imagination, not experience. 
And up to now, though loving 
and cherishing the bright fancies 
of poets and novelists, I did not 
know but what they might be 
fancies merely, and had always 
been the first to laugh at the con- 
trast between them and the ac- 
tualities of life. Was I waking 
from the trance of sceptical in- 
difference, to find romance right 
after all, and the poet laughing in 
his sleeve ? 

We lived it out, our idyl. It 
was brief, but fraught with the 
value of a lifetime in my estima- 
tion. And sympathising so won- 
drously as he and I were apt to 
do in other ways, could it be 
worthless to him ? 

I forgot that I was a child by 
his side ; that the elixir, the mere 
taste of which intoxicated me, 
was only a drop in his glass of 
life; that it was one thing for 
him to have brought a kind of 
spring into my limited and barren 
field, but that to surmount, ab- 
sorb, supplant, and usurp power 
over all that grew in his own wide 
and well-filled sphere, was another. 

It was pleasant, I suppose, all 
this harmless intercourse with a 
young girl who, he perhaps felt, 
appreciated his excellence ; plea- 
sant to idle away the mornings in a 
sweet-smelling green-house, the 
evenings under the limes in Mr. 
Severn’s garden. Besides, he was 
deeply interested in our opera 
libretto, and bent upon seeing it 
finished. It amused him to make 


me, but could not keep 
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me write it all, he reserving to 
himself the office of critic. O, it 
was pleasant, of course ; no more 
than this, though. 

Cooler heads than mine were 
no acuter. Mr. Severn’s hints 
and good-humoured banter were 
at times rather hard to bear, and 
as for Eva, her affection for me 
forbade her to see anything but 
the reflection of her own wishes 
in what was going on. 

One afternoon in particular we 
had stayed later than usual at the 
Priory. Eva was at work in the 
Tropics, but Jasper, who was busy- 
ing himself with Mr. Severn, had 
banished me to the garden, de- 
claring that I did nothing but 
talk while within earshot of her. 
He established me with my task 
under the trellis-work, buried in 
jasmine, and came from time to 
time to see how I was getting on. 

I had the page’s song before 
my 
thoughts fixed on that, or any- 
thing, and when Mr. Gerard 
joined me I had only the three 
lines to show 
*I come from where, in sorrow and un- 


rest, 
A maiden waits and sings, “ O fair pale 


face, 
Ah! who hath borne thee far from my 
embrace ?” ’ 


‘It was better in Italian,’ said 
I deprecatingly, ‘ but I cannot 
get on to-day. You must finish it, 
you must indeed.’ 

‘ To-morrow,’ I think he said ; I 
know we wrote no more that after- 
noon. 

He walked home with us across 
the fields. 

Mr. Severn persuaded him to 
stay and dine ; and we all sat out 
afterwards under the limes in the 
cool starlight. I was ‘fay’ that 
night, and haveever since believed 
in that superstition. 

At about eleven o'clock the 
door-bell rang loudly, disagree- 
ably. Everybody looked aghast, 
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and a nervous unaccustomed dread 
took hold of me as I saw the 
servant come out to us bearing a 
yellow envelope. 

A telegram sent over from the 
Priory for Mr. Gerard. 

His brow contracted ashe read it. 

‘From my mother at Brighton. 
She is not well.’ 

‘Nothing serious, of course,’ 
said Mr. Severn, in his usual 
sanguine way. 

*O, no, I hope not. 
is quite alone.’ 

A damp chill had fallen over 
the party. He seemed anxious, 
preoccupied, and took leave of us 
almost directly. 

Towards midnight Eva came 
suddenly into my room. The light 
was out, but, as she had divined, 
I was not sleeping. 

‘What is the matter, child? 
forI was sitting up by the window, 
staring out vacantly. 

‘Nothing.’ It was only that 
my unreasonable spirits had some- 
how as unreasonably forsaken me, 
and a nightmare of a passing mis- 
giving crossed me that my present 
happiness was as ethereal as it was 
divine, a breath would blowitaway. 

‘It will be all right, Maisie,’ 
said Eva caressingly; ‘he will 
not go; or if he does, he will find 
his way back very soon.’ 

He did go, however, the very 
next day, intending, he tdld Mr. 
Severn, to return almost imme- 
diately. But a week slipped by, 
then another ; my visit must end 
ere long, and still the Priory was 
shut up. Mr. Gerard was not 
coming back. His mother was 
quite recovered, but they had a 
round of visits to pay, and would 
not now return to the Priory till 
October. The idyl was over. 

He had not forgotten, though, 
and wrote to me again and again 
about the opera. That wasa link. 
It might need but a meeting to 
rivet it. And with this thought in 
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my heart, and half a dozen of Mr. 
Gerard's letters—business letters 
of course-—in my pocket, and with 
a child’s sure and joyful hope of a 
beautiful end to crown a beauti- 
ful tale, I left Westburn to join my 
family at Boregate. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
AN ADDRESS REJECTED. 


Wao does not love the sea? 

Myself for one. It is grand, it 
is infinitely expressive, but how 
cold and inflexible! I feel its 
fascination, but hate it; a fasci- 
nation like that of the huge frozen 
Alps, and rousing in us pigmies a 
similar restless, helpless, uneasy 
sensation, an intellectual malaise 
I can never shake off whilst in 
the presence of the sea. 

Calm, it is crushing. See it at 
low tide, a dead flat of waters and 
stagnant sands and slime, broken 
by shapeless masses of honey- 
combed rock and shrivelling sea- 
weed. Rough, it is madding in 
its loud, ceaseless, fruitless contest 
and plaint ; only too speaking an 
image of life, and the everlasting 
vain struggle and protest of the 
creature against the Creator. 

Sometimes I fancy that undera 
different sky, where another sea 
with another face washes the 
shores of blue Capri or the 
promontories of Greece, I might 
learn to love it; but along the 
bleak, white, inhospitable-looking 
cliffs of perfide Albion never, not 
for all the pure ozone of the 
German Ocean. 

For years past we had been ac- 
customed to migrate every autumn 
to Boregate, often remaining there 
for the best part of the winter. 
My mother liked, or believed she 
liked, the place, partly, I think, 
because it suited the twins, and 
partly because the Jarvises had a 
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family estate not far from the little 
town. It is a good thing to have 
friends at court, and they were 
lords paramount, in a small and 
social way, of Boregate, from Bel- 
lairs, their large and handsome 
residence, so well placed and con- 
spicuous, and looking down so 
contemptuously on the desolate 
dwarfish country round. 

Boregate itself had not the 
slightest charm for me. Other 
visitors were happy there; 
sketched, lounged, bathed, walked, 
rode, yachted, inhaled the sea 
breezes, nor asked for mere. I 
moped. To me it had all the 
dreariness of a desert, without 
even the desert’s charm, such as 
it is, of solitude. 

3ut this year it seemed to have 
grown more tolerable than usual. 
As the familiar rows of little 


stuccoed houses, the single hotel, 
the lighthouse, crude chalk cliff, 
turnip-fields, small black pier, six . 
bathing- machines, and muddy 


sands met my eyes once more, I 
began to understand how people 
could look at those objects with- 
out losing their spirits, and how 
even in the hands of an ingenious 
artist they might be cooked up into 
little pictures. 

A day or two after my arrival, 
surprising to say, I actually volun- 
teered to go for a long walk on 
the sands with Ethel and Claude, 
and, more surprising still, found 
myself enjoying it too. We 
wandered on, a mile or so, and 
then I sat down under the cliffs, 
reading over and revising the 
Portent to the accompaniment of 
the sea music, whilst the twins 
rummaged the pools and rocks. 
I had to keep one eye upon my 
young brother and sister. During 
the season they had attended a 
course of scientific lectures in 
London, and their newly awakened 
taste for experimental research 
was too apt, to my mind, to mani- 
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fest itself in barbarous vivisection. 
So I did not scruple to check their 
zeal when it led them to over- 
close investigation of the cerebral 
ganglia of crabs, and the sentient 
nerves of the smaller sea-fry in 
general, by threatening to summon 
them before the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Suddenly leaving their spades 
and baskets, the infant naturalists 
rushed violently up to me with 
the news that Hilda Jarvis and 
party were coming along the 
sands. 

This was a spectacle offered to 
all visitors and residents at Bore- 
gate about once or twice a week. 
Dearly the tourists loved to come 
out and stare at the Bellairs 
people as they passed. Honestly 
speaking, it was far better worth 
seeing than most of the local sights. 
To female eyes, at least, such a 
display of the choicest beach 
costumes, the latest fashions from 
Trouville and Baden, was a treat 
indeed. Hilda’s toilette was .as 
usual conspicuous among the rest 
that day, a model of taste and 
elegance, of appropriate artful 
simplicity. 

Yes, Iadmired her. It was not 
possible to look at her without 
paying a silent tribute to that 
peculiar air, so perfectly inde- 
scribable, so perfectly inimitable, 
that characterises girls of the 
higher classes in England, that 
fascinates foreigners and puzzles 
them sometimes; for they find it 
not seldom associated with ignor- 
ance, brusquerie, insolence, man- 
ners that elsewhere would be 
called boisterous, and an utter 
absence of anything that could 
call itself spirituel. 

Whether it be an effect of nur- 
ture and training, or an inbred 
quality, the result of descentfrom 
a long line of patrician ancestors, 
or of the judicious admixture of 
plebeian blood to which our 
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aristocracy owe so much, that 
question we may leave to Darwin 
and his successors. The fact is 
striking, the quality national. 

Put Hilda in beggar clothes, or 
in any imaginable situation, she 
would always be marked out, and 
always command a kind of respect 
by her unaffected hauteur, easy 
half-insolent grace, as different 
from the laboured superciliousness 
and fashionable mannerisms ofthe 
middle class as from the rowdyism 
of the great unwashed. 

The party to-day numbered 
about ten or twelve, mostly young 
people, but with a goodly chaperon 
or two, quite sufficient to keep up 
appearances. On they filed, idling 

-slowly up the beach. Prodigality 
of money has long ceased to be an 
aristocratic virtue, itiseven vulgar; 
but time is a commodity the osten- 
tatious waste of which still lends 
a certain prestige. 

Hilda was in front, having shot 
a good distance ahead of the rest 
with her cavalier. This gentle- 
man must have been well known 
by sight at Boregate, for the twins 
immediately pointed him out to 
me as ‘commonly called the Bel- 
lairs attaché” It was said of a 
certain great man in the last 
century, that he abused the privi- 
lege his sex have of being ugly. 
The Bellairs attaché might be said 
to abuse the masculine privilege 
of being handsome. He had a 
startling, staring, extensive, manly 
beauty, the effect of whick not 
even the canker of an expression 
that was vapid wherever it was 
not bad could exactly destroy. 

I watched the pair coolly as 
they approached—the tall, fair, 
Anglo-Saxon Hercules, very nearly 
realising the foreign ideal of an 
English milord, and Hilda, the 
feminine to it. Was not the 
varnish of culture and refinement 
but skin deep in both? 

My critical reflections, before 
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they became too uncivil, were 
cut short by a suddenly excited 
curiosity. 

What was taking place? Had 
I stumbled upon a romance in 
high life? Hilda was talking 
hard and fast. Never had I seen 
her so agitated. Her companion 
only spoke occasionally, but his 
words seemed to affect her very 
strangely, to judge from the pecu- 
liar expression of her lips, violent 
changes of colour, and the nervous 
play of her fingers on her para- 
sol. 

Presently she caught sight of 
me under the cliff. Rather to 
my surprise she nodded and 
smiled almost eagerly. Turning 
to her companion she sent him 
back to the others on an errand, 
to find something she said she 
had dropped, and then hurried up 
to me. Her manner was most 
unusual, fluttered, and scared ; was 
it fright or excitement, or both? 
My fine bird had flown hither 
from the claws of a hawk. 

She asked question after ques- 
tion, vaguely, wildly, scarcely 
waiting for an answer. I inquired 
what she had dropped. 

‘ A bracelet,’ she replied ; and 
I sent off the twins to look for it. 

Then Hilda, who was recover- 
ing herself by degrees, began to 
laugh with an indescribable ex- 
pression of reviving coquetry. 

‘ I’ve lost nothing at all, Maisie, 
you know—slipped it into my 
parasol on purpose. I wanted to 
break up our /éte-d-téte, don’t you 
see? He understood as well as 
myself that it was all a feint.’ 

* Tell me who he is.’ 

‘ Leopold Meredith. Why, don’t 
you know Leo, Lord Meredith’s 
brother ? 

‘Not in the least. I think I 
shall know him again, though.’ 

‘Ah, he’s good-looking, is he 
not ?’ 

‘\ell,’ said I spitefully, ‘I 





think all the red has gone out of 
his cheeks into his hair.’ 

* Maisie ! 

‘Seriously, Hilda, if he were a 
king he would go down to pos- 
terity as “le Bel,” for his good 
looks would be sure to outshine all 
his other qualities, bad or good.’ 

‘ But all his goodness lies there, 
I'm afraid. I must warn you, 
Maisie, on no account to fall in 
love with him. He’s a shocking 
character, my dear. There is no- 
thing he hasn’t done.’ 

‘ Tell me something he has.’ 

‘Well, his last and least in- 
iquitous proceeding was to go 
through the Bankruptcy Court,’ 
said Hilda, with a little shrug. 
‘He is a man—Q, you would 
never understand.’ 

‘Shall I tell you how I misun- 
derstood him ? I retorted. 

‘Well? 

‘He is an officer; is, or has 


been, grand at cricket, a dead . 


shot, dances to distraction, drinks 
to intoxication, swears to admira- 
tion ; cannot read or write with 
ease, but has a vast experience of 
the wicked world, and knows 
how to apply it. Of his love 
affairs, ¢i// now, perhaps the less 
said the better’ 

Hilda laughed awkwardly. 
‘You know Leopold Meredith by 
reputation, Maisie, that is clear.’ 

‘On my word, no. Have I 
guessed right ? 

‘ Perhaps. 


I told you he had 
an awful character. Some people 
think him too fast for respectable 
society ; but mamma would ask 


him here. She thinks his brother 
will die soon, and he will be Lord 
Meredith. As for me—’ and she 
hesitated. 

‘ Are you trying to reform him, 
bring him back to the fold of re- 
spectable society ? I asked, rally- 
ing. ‘A dangerous game, Hilda.’ 

‘But, Maisie, remember he 
hasn’i a shilling. So ong can flirt 
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with him quite safely. At least, 
so I thought,’ she added, forcing 
a laugh. 

Only one who knew Hilda well, 
like myself, could have perceived 
how agitated she still was. Her 
manner startled and perplexed me 
afresh. 

‘Hilda, what has he been say- 
ing to you? 

*‘ He—who? 

‘Mr. Meredith.’ 

*O, well, Maisie, he has been 
making a scene, that’s all. Butit 
ruffled me somehow. I could not 
have faced the others with him 
after that. How foolish we should 
both have looked !’ 

As I thought, she had come to 
me for a breathing space. 

‘What a fund of insolence 
there is in every man!’ she re- 
sumed impatiently, after a pause. 
‘Still, I scarcely thought even he 
would have dared to speak as he 
has done.’ 

‘Did he ask you to marry him, 
Hilda ? 

‘Yes—no—I don’t know now 
what he said, and I can’t tell you 
anything, Maisie, except that I 
hate him. He is going away, 
going to-morrow, and his regiment 
is ordered to India next winter. 
I never wish to see him again.’ 

‘Did you tell him so? 

‘Yes. He offered to sell out 
and stay.’ 

‘ And that you declined? 

‘Flatly.’ 

‘ Insufficiency of income, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘Why, yes. Even you must 
see, Maisie, that he is not a man 
to marry. He never will be Lord 
Meredith. His father lingered 
on, an incurable invalid, till 
seventy-six ; and the eldest son 
means to do the same and out- 
live Leopold. The doctors say 
he’s an iron constitution ; Lady 
Meredith told me so herself, poor 
thing. And a ruined army spend- 
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thrift is not exactly the parti for 
me. Papa would never allow it. 
I know Leo will be grateful some 
day that I didn’t take him at his 
word.” 

‘Hilda, does every man you 
meet wish to marry you? I ex- 
claimed vehemently. 

‘They give me to think so 
mostly,’ she said, laughing ; ‘ but 
don’t be jealous ; for recollect I 
can only marry one. There, my 
party are waiting for me, and 
I must join them. Good-bye, 
Maisie dear; and be sure you 
come to see me soon.’ 

And she went to meet the 
others with a smooth brow, bright 
eyes, and voluble lips. But I 
noticed that the Bellairs attaché 
kept aloof, silent and morose. 
The half-sullen, half-savage look 
on his face was neither becoming 
nor mannerly. But Hilda’s self- 
command must have been in- 
tensely provoking. 

‘Mr. Meredith has proposed,’ 
thought 1, as I watched them 
both. ‘ She has refused him point 
blank. He is incensed, for he is 
in love with her, as he under- 
stands it, and not accustomed to 
be crossed in his attachments. I 
say she is in love also, after her 
manner. How will it end? It 
has ended, she declares; but I do 
not believe that. See, their eyes 
meet by accident. The last word 
of that little comedy has not been 
spoken yet.’ 

As the procession wound past 
me once more, I reviewed them all 
in general, and Leopold Meredith 
in particular. Vainly I sought 
in the tawny athlete, his markedly 
animal physiognomy, expression- 
less eye, and unpleasantly expres- 
sive mouth some charm, some- 
body’s ideal. ‘ Good for a gladia- 
tor !’ thought I, in superb disdain. 
And then, beside Hilda’s wooer, 
rose up in my mind’s eye another 
figure. What a contrast to yonder 
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slightly-polished savage !—man- 
hood, with the full charm of 
strength, intensified by the charm 
of refinement. 

The Bellairs attaché, I gathered, 
took his dismissal as final, as it 
was meant. He was missed from 
the Jarvis party next time they 
were seen on thesands. Hibs dis- 
appearance became the theme of 
much gossip among the tatlers of 
the town. Considering that Bel- 
lairs did not profess to know 
Boregate, even to bow to, and that 
the Jarvises took scrupulous good 
care to have, with the exception 
of our envied selves, no acquaint- 
ance in the town, it was charitable 
of the town to feel such an intense 
interest as it did in that family. 
The inhabitants took it quite to 
heart that Hilda had not yet mar- 
ried. She was twenty-three, with 
several sisters ‘coming on,’ and 
for beauty had few rivals in the 
county. The young lady must be 
hard to please. But things had 
so chanced that, though Hilda’s 
admirers were legion, no really 
eligible parti had yet, in fact, 
come forward, and that Sir John 
Jarvis's daughter should be proof 
against the obsolete attractions of 
‘love in a cottage’ was not to be 
wondered at. Even the Honour- 
able Leopold must admit this, 
and abide by the melancholy out- 
come, not having a very brilliant 
establishment to offer her at that 
moment. 

In the course of the next few 
weeks there came frequent invita- 
tions to Bellairs. I was often in 
request there, especially when 
music was wanted, and these visits 
had ever been the single dissipa- 
tion Boregate afforded. This au- 
tumn, however, I drew back when 
I could, to my mother’s surprise 
and despair. I had never object- 
ed before, she urged, and they 
wanted me to sing, and so forth. 
Alas, the avowed use of music at 








Bellairs, and I knew it of old, 

was to promote conversation. Let 

no amateur at Lady Jarvis’s lay 

the flattering unction to his soul 

that his tweedledum would be 

distinguished from his neighbour’s 

tweedledee. That was a drawing- 

room where the most brazen be- 

ginner and the most accomplished 

artist would be not listened to 
with the strictest impartiality, 
and praised and thanked after- 
wards in exactly the same extra- 
vagant terms. It was amusing 
at first ; indeed a great deal that 
was amusing, if not strictly edify- 
ing, often went on under that 
roof. Only I seemed suddenly to 
have sickened of it. Bellairs and 
I were fated to become estranged 
from each other. The dowagers 
looked askance at me. I could 
not sororise with their daughters, 
or even lay traps for their sons. 
So I saw Hilda seldom, and never 
alone. Not many weeks later. 
the party broke up for a time. 
She and her parents went away 
visiting, and for a month Bellairs 
afforded no fresh theme for con- 
versation to the admiring seaside 
population around. 


CHAPTER IX. 
YES OR NO. 

Tue last word of the Portent 
was written, and I had forwarded 
it, through Eva, to the Priory. 
Mr. Gerard and his mother, she 
wrote back, were still away, visit- 
ing, she believed, in the country. 
Soon after she came down to 
stay with us at Boregate. And 
she had planned for me to ac- 
company her back to Westburn, 
a prospect which absorbed my 
thoughts and intents thenceforth. 
Meanwhile I continued to see all 
the world, Boregate included, in 
rose-colour ; made friends with 
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the sea, learnt almost to love the 


lighthouse and the shingle. Eva 
and I took long coast rambles 
together, bent on making studies 
of the sea-birds, that she might 
paint the gulls, cormorants, pe- 
trels, and gannets in their native 
haunts and rocky fastnesses. 

She had completely won the 
hearts of the twins. Over all 
children she seemed to exercise a 
singular influence, akin to the 
half-mesmeric power which en- 
abled her so easily to tame her 
canaries. My mother was charm- 
ed with her, in a weak way, 
though she mourned at times to 
see her, and not Hilda, my alter 
ego. 

The Jarvises were now back 
again at Bellairs, which was re- 
ported to be growing gayer and 
gayer every day; with garden, 
shooting, and dancing parties, 
not to mention the favourite 
match-making distractions seldom 
absent from an English country 
house. 

Yielding to my mother’s pa- 
thetic entreaties, I started one 
afternoon, taking Eva with me, 
to walk over to Bellairs, to pay 
our long-deferred respects. 

It was one of those nice bracing 
seaside days, bright, as if the east 
wind had swept off the atmo- 
sphere, chilling and autumnal 
with the shadow of winter some- 
where. We toiled perseveringly 
along the high-road, hair blown 
over our faces, boots and skirts 
overclouded with dust. We look- 
ed at each other, and our coun- 
tenances fell as we thought dis- 
consolately of Bellairs and the 
daintily decked-out damsels of 
lawn or library. 

‘How mean, to stand in such 
awe of one’s fellow-creatures !’ [ 
exclaimed, laughing. 

‘ And of your own friends, too.’ 

‘Save me from them,’ I mur- 
mured devoutly. ‘ Prepare, Eva, 








to face a brigade of female fa- 
shionables in full armour—with 
the shield of fine clothes, the 
buckler of rank, the sword of 
superciliousness, the helmet of 
chic. Prospectively I feel like 
David before Goliath, and with- 
out his sling.’ 

‘I do pity you. These people 
are nothing to me, nor I to them, 
so I cannot care what they say or 
think of me.’ 

‘Do you suppose I care? said 
I indignantly. 

‘It looks like it.” 

I felt that it did, and replied 
lamely, 

*O, you don’t understand. I 
only dread, nervously speaking, 
their critical glances, patronising 
speeches,” the false position— 
Hullo, what's that? I conclud- 
ed, suddenly startled, and cut 
short in my tirade, by the sound 
of galloping horses in the rear. 
‘Who comesso fast? It must be 
a doctor, or a fire-engine, or a 
butcher, or a mail-cart.’ 

It was neither, but Miss Hilda 
Jarvis herself, driving home her 
celebrated cream-coloured ponies. 

Not driving. They appeared 
to have taken fright, and were 
tearing headlong madly down the 
road. Hilda still held the reins, 
attempting to guide, though 
powerless to check, the spirited 
animals. About fifty yards ahead 
of us was a railway crossing. To 
our horror, we saw that the gates 
were closed. The keeper stood 
smoking a pipe complacently in 
the field, with his back turned. 
By the time that the ponies have 
well smashed the carriage and 
themselves to pieces against the 
bars he will, perhaps, be on the 
spot, and begin to think of pick- 
ing them up. The catastrophe 
seemed imminent. Instinctively 
I dashed at the gate, reached it 
in time, flung and held it open, 
whilst Eva hurried into the field 
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and shrieked at the official to 
rouse him to action. The road, 
beyond the crossing, wound round 
a corner, up hill: she signed to 
the man to cut across and inter- 
cept the ponies. 

They flew through the gate, 
jerked the carriage safely over the 
rails, turned the corner, and bolted 
up the lane, having fortunately 
slightly slackened their pace, thus 
enabling Eva and the gatekeeper 
she had brought to the rescue to 
seize their heads without much 
risk, and stop them. 

It seemed all the work of a 
moment. The next, Hilda was 
down, inspecting their knees. 

She looked a little pale, but 
was not in the least upset by her 
danger and narrow escape. Hav- 
ing first made certain that her 
ponies were uninjured, she turned 
to us with a profusion of praise 
for our courage and presence of 
mind, which, however, were not 
to be compared with what she 
herself had shown. 

Of course she must drive the 
ponies round to the stables herself. 
She bade us go on, saying we 
should find each other again pre- 
sently at Bellairs. 

‘ By the way, Maisie,’ she ob- 
served carelessly, as she stepped 
into the carriage, ‘there is a 
friend of yours staying with us, 
you must hear.’ 

‘A friend of mine? said I in- 
credulously. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Gerard,’ taking the 
reins. 

‘Indeed ! When did he arrive?’ 

‘Last night. We made his 
acquaintance some weeks ago, 
when we were staying at Lord 
Meredith’s,and mamma asked him 
down. He says he knows you 
very well. Aw revoir ;’ and she 
drove on, laughing. 

‘It was very inconsiderate of 
Mr. Gerard not to have been in the 
pony-carriage too,’ observed Eva 

















archly. ‘And then we might have 
had the pleasure of saving his life 
as well.’ 

The same idea had occurred to 
me directly ; and it would have 
been gratifying, I own. But 
this unexpected news of his pre- 
sence so near, at Bellairs, con- 
founded me, delighted me too, 
of course—but the feeling was 
mixed. 

Silently we walked through the 
fine but monotonous park. Before 
us lay the unparalleled archery- 
walk and croquet-ground, and a 
garden that had been brilliant 
not long ago. But an early frost 
had come and blackened the ge- 
raniums and lobelias. 

‘ Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.’ 

The facade of Bellairs was hand- 
some, extensive, white,Corinthian, 
with large plate-glass windows, 
and speckless flight of steps lead- 
ing to the door. 


‘Maisie,’ said Eva timidly, ‘I 


see Sir John Jarvis himself stand- 
ing in the portico.’ 

‘No, you don’t,’ said I hurried- 
ly, stifling a laugh; ‘it’s the but- 
ler, They're exactly alike. They 
always are. Will nobody ever 
account for that mysterious fact 
in natural history ? 

The solemn personage in ques- 
tion gave orders for us to be 
shown into the library, where we 
found a number of ladies begin- 
ning to get a little tired of their 
lace-work, and in impatient anti- 
cipation of tea and gentlemen. 

It was a remakable feature of 
life at Bellairs, that it seemed to 
alternate between the two ex- 
tremes of gaiety and boredom. 
The Jarvises and their set had no 
prejudices, and the soberer country 
gentry shook their heads over the 
amount and the tone of the dis- 
sipation carried on there in the 
evenings. As if to make up for 


this, dull beyond all conception 
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was the picture it presented in 
the afternoon. Our call was wel- 
comed as a ripple on this stagna- 
tion. Hilda entered almost at the 
same moment, and entertained 
everybody with a florid account 
of our late adventure. So florid, 
indeed, that it sounded new, and 
I listened half expecting the ad- 
dition of a train coming along, to 
heighten the general sensation. 
Eva and I were handed round, 
like a curiosity, for inspection and 
admiration. An irresistible in- 
clination to laugh came over me, 
as I modestly reflected that we 
had done nothing more than open 
a gate and awaken a lethargic 
official—what any little boy will 
do any day for a penny. 

But the story kept conversation 
alive till the tea and claret-cup, 
and at last the shooting-party, 
came in. The latter for the most 
part looked sleepy, able-bodied, 
but beef-witted and vacant: all but 
one. Jasper Gerard stood out 
among the rest, as signally apart 
as a Caucasian among Caffres. 
What fellowship, what commu- 
nion could he have with these rudi- 
mentary heroes, except in caste? 
None, perhaps. But I under-reck- 
oned the force of the exception. 

Presently he came and threw 
himself into a chair nearme. Was 
he tired, or ill, or bored, or vexed ? 
He seemed absent, and talked with 
an effort. We were perfectly po- 
lite, perfectly friendly, perfectly 
formal. It was not only the holly- 
hock and the tiger-lily that hung 
heavily to-day. 

Something, I suppose the per- 
ception of the change in him, had 
suddenly knocked all the brains 
out of my head, and I felt as im- 
becile as a little lieutenant of 
dragoons who sat opposite me—a 
Dundreary in the bud, a young 
man who had always forgotten 
what he was going to say, but who, 
with perseverance worthy of a 
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better cause, was spending his best 
energies in trying to make a lady- 
bird tipsy off a drop of claret-cup. 

Presently Hilda came up and 
carried me away, totake a turn with 
some of the party on the lawn, 
and I resigned myself unresist- 
ingly ; anything to awake from 
the nightmare of that ¢éte-d-téte. 

Hilda and I soon separated our- 
selves from the rest. She drew 
me down with her into a lower 
part of the garden, a wilderness of 
mouldering dahlias and straggling 
larkspurs. Hilda began to snip 
off with her scissors a few feeble 
summer flowers that had still a 
semblance of life and bloom to 
show. 

‘Iso wanted to see you, Maisie. 
It isa long, long time since I had 
an opportunity of talking to you 
alone.’ 

*‘ Not since that day—“ we met, 
twas on the sands”’—about six 
weeks ago,’ said I carelessly. 

‘ Ah, you recollect that? 

‘Pretty well.’ 

‘Did I seem to youa little con- 
fused or excited that morning? 
she asked curiously. 

‘For you—yes.’ 

‘And by what Mr. Meredith 
had been saying to me? 

‘So I imagined.’ 

‘I was provoked,’ she returned 
hastily—‘ offended even ; and no 
wonder. You must see why, 
Maisie. That a man like him—a 
man who is over head and ears in 
debt, who is not on terms with 
his nearest relations, whose name 
has appeared in more than one 
scandalous affair—should have the 
audacity tosuppose—’ She seem- 
ed to blush at the very recollec- 
tion. ‘He is no husband for me, 
no gendre for my parents.’ 

‘Yet you were not absolutely 
indifferent to him, Hilda.’ 

‘What has that to do with it? 
she said hurriedly. ‘His father 
disinherited him ; his own bro- 


ther will have nothing to say to 
him. The whole family have bro- 
ken with Leo, because of his fast 
habits. Not that he’s a bit worse 
than many others. It is only that 
he makes no pretence, where they 
do.’ 

‘Is he fond of you? I asked. 

‘Immensely,’ she said, with an 
odd, half-wistful smile; ‘mad at 
being sent away. He proposed 
to leave the army, and that we 
should live in a small house at 
Bayswater. Fancy me living in 
a small house at Bayswater !’ and 
she laughed rather affectedly. 
‘ Ah, Maisie, love and matrimony 
have nothing to do together, and 
it was a mistake ever to try and 
introduce them. Perhaps I may 
never see Leo again. And what 
I want you to do is to forget that 
little scene.’ 

‘If you mean to ignore it, I 
promise.’ 

‘That will do. But stay, dear; 
there’s something else I want to 
talk to you about.’ 

We had anchored on a rustic 
bench. Trees and bushes screened 
us ; we were out of sight and hear- 
ing of every one. ‘There was a 
pause. But I felt a duel in the air. 

Then she fired her first shot, 
saying frankly, 

‘It is about Mr. Gerard. What 
is your opinion of him ? 

‘ Mine? in tone of surprise. 

‘O, I value your judgment of 
people immensely.’ 

‘But why do you want it on 
Mr. Gerard in particular? said I 
coldly ; ‘and what has he done to 
require a character from me, or 
any one, and to you? 

‘To make a long story short, 
Maisie, he is my last conquest.’ 

‘Indeed? O, pray let me hear 
the particulars of the campaign,’ 
said I, in the same tone. ‘Where 
did it come off? and how was the 
prize won ? 

*O, in fair fight, Maisie. It all 
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happened at Lord Meredith’s. Be- 
fore Mr. Gerard came, the girls 
there were talking him over, abus- 
ing him for being rude and fasti- 
dious, and soon. None of them 
believed that he would come, 
though he had been pressed. 
They all agreed he was a horrid 
superior sort of creature, who de- 
spised society, but very good- 
looking, and the most agreeable of 
men when he chose. He can 
snub people he doesn’t like, very 
true ; but I made up my mind he 
shouldn't snub me.’ 

And she raised her handsome 
head with a smile. Of all the 
daughters“of men there were few 
fairer than she. 

‘Well, he came. Perhaps his 
mother over-persuaded him. And 
Lord Meredith had just received a 
largecollection of statues and odds 
and ends he had bought from some 
one in Italy. Nobody in the house 
knew anything about them ; but 
Mr. Gerard, who knowseverything, 
was tempted to come down to see 
them. Some people care for such 
things—Vcnuses with their noses 
off, dingy-coloured lamps and fi- 
gures; it appears he does. I never 
could ; and it was all I could do 
to pretend to admire the collec- 
tion. However, it brought him. 

‘I never took so much trouble 
to turn any man’s head in my 
life,’ she continued frankly, ‘and 
was more and more impelled to 
go on trying, because he seemed 
so provokingly indifferent that I 
fancied I had failed ; and Icouldn’t 
bear to think that.’ 

‘Seemed? I repeated inquir- 
ingly. 

‘Till, by an accident, I disco- 
vered that I had succeeded better, 
far better, than I intended. Mrs. 
Gerard—’ 

‘Well? said I. 

* Let out the secret to an inti- 
mate friend of mine, who of course 
came directly and told me what 
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she had said—that Jasper was 
more seriously in love than she 
had ever seen him in his life; that 
she was delighted, as her one wish 
now is to see him settled, and—’ 

‘And?’ I raised my eyes, 
and met in hers an expression of 
settled triumph. 

‘She has asked me to go and 
stay at their place, the Priory, 
Maisie, somewhere near London. 
Shall I go? 

I said nothing. 

‘ Because, you know,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘ after what I have heard, 
and his manner to me since then, 
I can’t blind myself to what will 
probably be the consequence of 
my visit.’ 

‘You will see the Priory,’ said 
I sarcastically, ‘and find out how 
you like it.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ 
abashed. 


said Hilda, un- 
‘ I should like to see the 


place before I accept the man.’ 


. ‘And shall you do so after, if 
the property is satisfactory ? 

‘I cannot make up my mind.’ 

‘Is it Mr. Meredith ? 

Hilda denied it. 

‘I never think of Leo when he 
isn’t there. True, when he is I 
can think of nothing else. It’s 
different with Mr. Gerard. I 
don’t pretend to care exactly for 
the man himself; but I can do 
pretty well what I please with 
him. He’s thoroughly well off. 
Que voulez-vous ? 

Every word she spoke went 
like iron into my soul. Hilda’s 
creed was not holy, I knew; but 
it was flat blasphemy to hear it 
thus applied to my idol. 

Lady Jarvis’s voice was heard 
calling for her daughter, and Hilda 
rose with a start. We returned 
to join the others. 

Eva and I were pressed to stay 
the evening ; and as they. would 
take no refusal, and offered to 
sen@ ws back in the carriage, we 
must needs remain. 

R 
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Bellairs put on its best face 
that night. There was no scream- 
ing mirth or vulgarity to disgust 
Mr. Gerard; and I could well 
understand the certain subtle 
charm that establishment might 
have for him. A place where 
everything seemed to go of itself, 
so smoothly, and with no creak- 
ing of the wheels: the cool lux- 
urious drawing-room, the perfect 
dinner, tastefully arranged dishes 
and flowers,— all, down to the 
rose-water in the finger-glasses, 
was an ideal of life (material) 
in clover, where whatever was 
wanted came as a matter of 
course, and a thousand little plea- 
sant superfluities suggested them- 
selves on every side. Of the ma- 
jority of the party it might be 
said that they could never have 
shone singly, but they suited each 
other; and thus met together, 
the result was almost sparkling 
in its way. 

I thought that superfine dinner 
would neverend. I doubt if any 
one else felt it toolong. Not Jas- 
per, certainly. He was opposite, 
and Hilda beside him, in charm- 
ing spirits, subdued in talking, for 
her, but looking how bright and 
lovely! I saw him glance at her 
once or twice with an admiration 
so frank and deep that it was 
almost deferential, and told more 
than the most ostentatious ‘atten- 
tions. Iwas bewildered, not know- 
ing what to believe, and with a 
vague feeling that ten minutes’ 
conversation with him would set 
everything right. After dinner 
he came and talked to me a little, 
thanked me for the libretto, said 
it had been forwarded to Theo- 
dore Marston, and received full 
approval, he believed. But he 
was desperately preoccupied — 
there was an absorbing thought in 
his mind ; nor could I doubt with- 
in myself what that thought was. 


When Eva and I took leave we 
were invited to come again to 
spend the next day. I declined, 
pleading some slight engagement, 
and declined with such decision 
that directly we were in the car- 
riage Eva expressed her surprise. 

‘Why were you so bent on re- 
fusing? she asked innocently. 

And I repeated what Hilda had 
told me. 

*O, but you should have ac- 
cepted,’ she said reproachfully. 

‘What? I exclaimed, laughing 
convulsively, ‘ enter the lists with 
Hilda? Engage in a contemptible 
struggle for a man who does 
not know how to choose between 
us ? 

* You are too hasty,’ she expos- 
tulated, ‘and not fair to Mr. Ge- 
rard. You will find that Miss 
Jarvis has been taking trifling 
attentions for more than they 
ever meant. You have no real 
proof of the story beyond her 
word,” 

O that I had not! Was it not 
written over again on Jasper’s 
face? It was not Hilda, but 
myself, upon whom trifles light 
as air had worked over-much. 

There were two voices haunt- 
ing me ; the first repeating, ‘ It is 
now as it was in the beginning, 
when the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were 
fair, and that was enough; and 
they took to themselves wives of 
whom they chose.’ But the second 
cried back vehemently, ‘ Nay, for 
the millennium is surely not yet 
with us, and children and asps 
should become playfellows, gar- 
dens spring up in the desert, 
before the noble mind and the 
gentle heart should say to the 
coldest and most egotistical spirit, 
“Thou art my life,” and to a 
nature early tainted with false 
colouring and commonness, “ Be 
thou my love and my bride.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL CLIQUES AND CLANS, 


Axup the phenomena of modern so- 
ciety there is nothing more marked 
than the inherent tendency of people 
to break up into cliques and clans, 
People in London are sometimes 
severe on the weaknesses of coun- 
try cousins, and dramatists and 
novelists have made themselves 
merry about the gossip and tittle- 
tattle of country towns and vil- 
lages. The fact is, that the same 
sort of thing goes on in town, only 
under altered conditions. We do 


not gossip about our neighbours, 
for we do not know or care to 
know who our next-door neigh- 
bour may be. But town people 
gossip about their set just as coun- 


try people gossip about their 
neighbours. In drawing-rooms 
and clubs we live under a brisk fire 
of mutually destructive criticism. 
By some process of natural selec- 
tion, which probably includes a 
good deal of vanity and assump- 
tion, people elect themselves into 
cliques and vote themselves as the 
créme de la créme. This is not 
very sociable, but then society has 
its revenge. The amusement of 
a clique is generally the vivisec- 
tion of the members. In the same 
way the old clannish spirit is still 
abroad. Hallam says that the 
crusader has toned down into the 
modern gentleman, and in the 
same way the old clan spirit still 
finds its modern equivalent. 

This is one of the mixed matters 
where it is necessary to arbitrate 
before we can attempt to strike a 
balance. Everywhere, for good or 
ill, we see the influence of cliques 
and clans. There are some minds 


so wide that they take all human 
nature as their province, and make 
all human sympathies their own. 
But the general tendency is the 
other way. It is a tendency to 
narrowness and _ provincialism. 
There are many people in London 
who cannot rise to the sense of im- 
perial or even of civic interests. 
They provincialise. They run off 
in the direction of districts and 
vestries. They get what Mr. 
Bumble called a ‘ porochial mind.’ 
Thus there are lots of little pro- 
vincial papers scattered about the 
metropolis. A man ofthe E.C. Pos- 
tal District avows that he is a totally 
different being from the man of the 


. 8. W. District in all his sympathies 


and interests. The disintegrating 
influence is strong upon him, It 
cannot be said that he gives up to 
party what was meant for mankind, 
for his mind never owned such a 
broad conception as humanity. He 
essentially belongs to a clique or 
a clan of an unmitigable kind. 
Undoubtedly the domination of 
clique has a good deal that is un- 
healthy about it. We know the 
story of the Trinity man who ex- 
pressed great contempt for the 
menwers of the small colleges, but 
compassionately added ‘ that they 
too were God’s creatures,’ The 
whole country is full of class dis- 
tinctions to an irrational and un- 
Christian extent. Country people 
and town people, prelates and par- 
sons, professions and trades, mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, all rigidly 
observe a kind of imaginary equa- 
torial line. At every county ball 
—county balls are not now what 
they once were—you see the gra- 
dations of rank, you detect the 
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coterie and the clique. Nowhere 
is the line drawn so rigidly as 
among the shopkeeping classes 
themselves. A duke will put him- 
self upon equal terms with his 
tenants, but as a rule the wholesale 
dealer will not meet the retail 
dealer on terms of social equality. 
We should despair of properly 
stating or of properly understand- 
ing the various shades and hues 
below the ‘upper middle.’ From 
an ignorance, however, of these 
distinctions you may give the 
deadliest offence when you meant 
the most extreme politeness. A 
man loses caste awfully who, after 
going to a regular ball, goes to a 
tradesman’s ball. A rising young 
professional man was once met at 
one of these parties, and consider- 
able surprise was expressed by one 
of his acquaintance at meeting him 
there. ‘ Well, the fact is,’ he said, 
‘TI meet all my tics there, and man- 
age to keep them in good-humour 
for ever so long.’ It is noticeable 
that in all these social gatherings 
there are generally two or three 
cliques to be found, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, mountains rise 
and oceans roll between these dif- 
ferent cliques. 

Some curious illustrations might 
be given of the tendency of the 
insular English to break up into 
cliques and clans. If a quarrel 
breaks out all along the country 
side, there is an eager tendency 
to take sides vehémently. is 
just like the poor English coach- 
man who ‘assisted’ at a revolution 
on the Boulevards of Paris. He 
saw some fighting going on, and 
rushed in to take a side, and got 
shot down at once. Suppose a 
man has acted illtowards somelady, 
or a lady has acted ill towards a 
gentleman and jilted him. . It is 
not enough that A and B, the 
quondam lovers, should become 
enemies, but all A’s friends ve- 

| hemently hate and detest all B's 
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friends. In this way it happens 
that in some parts of the country 
it is impossible to get up a dinner- 
party because no two families are 
on dining terms. 

In Whig political life the power 
of the literary clique has made it- 
self greatly felt. This has undoubt- 
edly been a very honourable dis- 
tinction to the Whig party. They 
may fairly count Holland House 
among their glories, and Lady 
Palmerston’s assemblies controllec 
many divisions. Holland House 
encouraged literature and art, and 
in return literature and art have 
always done homage to Holland 
House. Without any doubt, the 
Whig literary and political coteries 
did vast service for their party, 
and did much for many long years 
in diverting political sympathies 
from the Tories, and insuring a long- 
continued ostracism from office. 
The Tories did not so much care for 
literature. This was a blunder. It 
is a blunder persisted in, for it 
now claims historical prescription. 
Their cliques were fashionable 
cliques. They did not even admit 
Lord Byron to be a member of 
the highest society. What did 
they think of that imperious old 
lady of Holland House, who or- 
dered Allen about as if he were a 
lackey, and bade the great Mac- 
aulay hold his tongue, while the 
form of the ‘ great Captain of the 
age’ moved about at their assem- 
blies, and the best English beauty 
and brightness glorified their salons. 

No doubt the effects of a clique 
in helping a man on are very 
great, and the help is often in a 
perfectly legitimate way. Towards 
the end of the first quarter of the 
century, there were some Cam- 
bridge men who were called, or who 
styled themselves, the Apostles ; 
as a rule they took to legal and 
literary pursuits. One of them 
wrote in a fashionable magazine ; 
another was a potent voice in a 
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daily paper; a third had achieved 
@ reputation by some work. And 
when one of the brotherhood had 
done anything notable, all the rest 
combined in patting him on the 
back and calling on the world to 
admire the new prodigy who was 
springing up in their midst. In fact 
they constituted a kind of Mutual 
Admiration Society, which is not a 
bad sort of club for a man to be- 
long to. Similarly, when any well- 
known literary man who has picked 
up a large connection in the course 
of time publishes a book, it would 
be very hard, and indeed unna- 
tural, for his friends not to do 
what little they honestly can in his 
favour. There are instances known 
of absolutely worthless novels be- 
ing pushed into a second or per- 
haps even a third edition, because 
a large number of personal friends 
agree in calling attention to it all 
over the country, The Fourth 


Estate is certainly a very potent ° 


one. You might put into a single 
room, and that not a very large 
one, the people by whom the pub- 
lic opinion of England is mainly 
manufactured. There are some 
forty or fifty men whose names 
are almost entirely unknown, who 
are far more potent than the same 
number of members of either 
House, who do the chief leader- 
writing and criticism of the coun- 
try. Their united power might 
be irresistible, but happily they are 
atoms circulating freely in space, 
and only a few at a time come 
into mutual attraction or collision. 
At the same time the cognoscenti 
cannot calculate on any absolute 
certitude. The books which have 
been belauded must sometimes 
sink by their own gravity, and 
others, as in the case of Jane Eyre, 
unhelped by any clique, have mono- 
polised the popularity of the libra- 
ries, and laid the foundations of 
fame and fortune. 

Every man belongs socially to 
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his clique or set. Like separate 
drops, individuals agglomerate ; 
these form larger spheres; they 
develop into circles — ranges of 
society. But these spreading cir- 
cles are ruled by invariable social 
laws, and cannot be distinctly traced 
beyond a limited range; they 
are then lost in the ocean of the 
world. No doubt there is some- 
thing very helpful to society in this 
arrangement, Government by par- 
ty is the highest political develop- 
ment of this social law. Now and 
then there is some aberrative in- 
dividual who declines codperating 
with his party; but in the very 
act of declining he forms a party— 
a party which generally consists 
of himself and one infatuated fol- 
lower ; reminding usof Mr. Bright’s 
famous terrier, where it is difficult 
to detect which is the head and 
which the tail. Nowhere more, 
as we have hinted, than in the 
region of politics, is there observ- 
able the influence of the clique 
or clan. How is it that all the 
Cavendishes and Russells and 
Greys are Whigs? Can we imagine 
that a Russell or a Cavendish 
should strike oat an independent 
course of his own, and declare 
that his convictions compel him 
to give a fervid support to the 
Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield? 
Would not this be looked upon 
as an appalling phenomenon in 
modern history? Now no one 
supposes that the human mind 
necessarily works in the same 
Whig groove every generation, 
But, often enough, the human 
mind has nothing in the world to 
do with it. It is the clique or 
clan that has sometimes assumed 
quite an historical development ? 
The Elliots and the Greys, not 
to mention other families, Whig 
and Tory, have always been true 
to the colours of their party, and 
to the perquisites of place when 
their party is in power. 
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In fact, it does not pay for a 
man to be a monad. Strength is 
always to be sought for in com- 
bination. And this shows us how 
the clique rises to the higher and 
more permanent form of the clan. 
An old family seems to strengthen 
itself by fresh interests and al- 
liances. It has been the tradi- 
tional policy of many families to do 
this systematically; and thus it 
often happens that a family be- 
comes a real voice and interest in 
the country—we even meet with 
families who have almost added 
county to county in their territory 
—and have divided half-a-dozen 
peerages among themselves. It is 
in this way that clans are formed 
and cliques built up. The strength 
and weight of this clan feeling are 
often wonderful. All the members 
stand shoulder to shoulder. A 
man may be a worthless man— 
an acknowledged mauvais sujet— 
the head of his house may objur- 
gate and threaten him with expul- 
sion ; but for all that, as a mem- 
ber of the family party, he is an 
object of regard, and almost of 
veneration. It is felt that he has 
a claim to be favoured ; and if any 
good thing turns up they are 
clamorous in his favour, and use 
most vehement language in their 
testimonials. 

The strength of the family feel- 
ing is remarkable, and more than 
is often supposed to be the case. 
If you touch one, that unit moves 
the whole of the series. They form 
a compact circle, and they take 
care that no good thing within that 
circle ever wanders to an outsider 
if they can help it. And so it is 
that we have mining families, ma- 
nufacturing families, legal families, 
banking families, army and na 
families. They understand tlie whole 
workings and traditions of this 
line of life. The sons are regularly 
bred to it, and the daughters mar- 
ried into it. It is a kind of family 


heir-loom. And even if they do 
not become a caste, as sometimes 
happens, they play into each other’s 
hands, and at all events retain a 
strong clannish feeling. Generally 
there is some individual who is the 
acknowledged head of it, and the 
members cluster around as bees 
round their queen. We see the 
full strength of this in the Scottish 
clans, the loyalty to a Douglas or 
a MacCallum More; but all over 
the country there are clans invisible 
to the naked eye, where families, 
who are hardly known to be fami- 
lies, acknowledge a head, and de- 
light in the gilded volumes which 
tell of the ramifications of their 
line. 

Moreover, what we call profes- 
sional feeling has a good deal of the 
clique and clan together. After 
all, men of the same profession, 
though they generally live in 
chronic rivalry, hang a great 
deal together. They have com- 
mon interests and sympathies. 
Gibbon, in his autobiography, 
laments that he had not taken up 
the law as a calling. He thought 
he might have got on better. 
People would have been more likely 
to support him and help him on. 
Gibbon might have added that a 
man should not only belong to a 
profession, but to a clique or clan 
in a profession. Thus too it is in 
the Church. A man will not do 
very well for himself if he relies 
broadly on his churchmanship. He 
should belong toa party, and then 
as a party moves on he moves on 
or is moved on himself. The blind 
impetus of the movement carries 
him on, be he ever so stupid. When 
a man has fought in the same 
ranks with you for a number of 
years, an irresistible impression 
grows up that something must be 
done for him. And what things 
will not people do under such cir- 
cumstances! Some time ago a lady 
sailed into a drawing-room where 
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she was always a welcome visitor, 
and taking her seat on the sofa, 
declared her intention of not leav- 
ing the sofa until the people of the 
house promised to give a friend of 
hers a living which was then vacant. 
He was hardly a friend, only an 
interesting Ritualist in whom she 
felt interested, The patron thought 
of the distant cousin in Dorset- 
shire whom he would so much 
like to befriend; but the wiles 
and entreaties of the great lady 
were irresistible, and the thing was 
done. The moral is that although, 
broadly considered, cliques and 
clans may not further the best in- 
terests of society, still man was not 
meant to be a monad, and he who 
swears black and white, according 
to his clique or clan, has those who 
will back him up in the world, and 
‘see him through’ in the difficul- 
ties of life, 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


At this season of the year there is 
generally a fortunate predominance 
of art literature. Thus Mr. A. T. 
Trollope gives us a gorgeous work 
on Italy, and M. Viardot on all 
schools of painting. Another work 
emerging from the mass is the life 
of Titian by Mr. Crowe and M. 
Cavalcaselle.* These gentlemen 
have worked before in prosperous 
partnership, in their well-known 
works on the history of painting 
in North Italy and on the Early 
Flemish School. Mr. Crowe was 
at one time likely to take his place 
as an historian, but he has thought 
fit to concentrate his work on art 
biography. The volumes have 
some fine illustrations of some of 
Titian’s more remarkable works ; 
the ‘Danae’ and the ‘ Venus 
Anadyomene’ represent one class ; 
‘ Titian’s Daughter,’ the same 
whom he could not dower for so 


* Titian, his Life and Times. By 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. In 
two vols. (Murray.) 
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long because the State did not 
make its payments, is another; 
the ‘ Battle of Cadore’ and ‘ Pro- 
metheus Bound’ are noble speci- 
mens of two different kinds. Then 
we have the scriptural subjects— 
‘ The Presentation in the Temple,’ 
‘Christ at Emmaus,’ ‘ Christ in 
the Pretorian Court.’ A large 
portion of the work consists of art 
criticisms on the paintings, which, 
like Dr. Waagen’s well-known 
work, will be interesting and useful 
to art-students. The authors are 
able to give some fresh information 
respecting Titian’s family, but they 
are not able to add much to what 
is known respecting Titian himself. 
We must still consult Vasari and 
Mr. Josiah Gilbert’s charming 
book, ‘ Titian’s Country, Cadore.’ 
The first volume brings us to 
the close of Titian’s great struggle 
for fame, and his triumphant po- 
sition as an artist. Some of his 
best work was done when he was 
an old man. Like other artists 
he was under the temptation of 
doing too much in the way of por- 
traits and too little in the way of 
painting. He had made a lordly 
fortune ; he had surrounded his 
home with all elegance and every 
refinement. We read in the Letter 
books of ‘dinners and suppers in 
which Titian and his friends and 
guests had delicacies in season 
copiously served on luxurious 
tables.’ But all the time he was 
an indefatigable labourer, working 
up to his ninety-fifth year. He ac- 
cumulated considerable treasures, 
and he was also an adept in con- 
cealing the treasures which he ac- 
cumulated. When he was ordered 
to give a return of his taxables, he 
did so in a way which ought sub- 
sequently to have elicited a con- 
science-stricken letter and remit- 
tance to the Venetian Treasury. 
Titian was in the midst of the 
greatest men and the greatest 
events of the sixteenth century. 




























He was at Augsburg after the 
decisive battle of Muhlburg, and 
painted the emperor, the great 
people of his court, and the captive 
princes. He went to Charles as 
poor as a painter and came back 
as rich as a prince, Charles took 
one of Titian’s sacred paintings 
with him to the monastery of 
Yuste, to assist him in his medi- 
tations. After the great victory 
of Lepanto, which some historians 
hold to have utterly shaken the 
Moslem power and others say had 
no permanent effect whatever, he 
was commissioned by the Republic 
of Venice to paint a picture in 
commemoration. ‘Titian not only 
painted the great men and great 
events, but also the Italian heroines 
of his age, great ladies like Vit- 
toria Colonna and Isabella d’Este. 
Fifty years of practice brought 
Titian to absolute mastery in his 
art; ‘ distribution, movement, out- 
line, modelling, atmosphere, and 
distance are all perfect.’ Titian 
painted two pictures of ‘ The 
Entombment,’ at a distance of 
thirty years from each other, and 
it is interesting to refer to the 
criticism of the authors in which 
they compare music and _paint- 
ing: ‘Less rich in tints, less 
engaging in form, less solemn 
in features, the dramatis persone 
at Madrid are superior to those 
of the Louvre, inasmuch 4s they 
are more true to Nature and 
have a deeper meaning. Less 
highly coloured, they bear closer 
inspection, and the nude especially 
is modelled with appropriate sha- 
dow of tone, with a decision and 
firmness which left almost nothing 
for subsequent blending or glazing. 
It is, in fact, as if we should distin- 
guish the grand doctrine and depth 
of Bach from the playful and me- 
lodious power of Mozart, or com- 
pare the profound but realistic 
Rembrandt with the brilliant and 
cavalier-like Van Dyke.’ Titian 
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died in Venice of the plague, and, 
notwithstanding that season of 
terror, was honoured with a public 
funeral. His son, Orazio, died a 
few days afterwards at a place 
near the Lido. No one was left in 
charge of the painter's residence, 
so thieves broke into the house, 
and many precious relics were 
stolen or destroyed. 

Another art book should be 
mentioned among the crowd of 
rich presentation beoks which are 
brought forward at this season 
of the year; one which is very 
striking in design and execu- 
tion. Mrs. Oliphant’s work on 
Florence is of a very graceful 
and instructive kind. Under the 
title of The Makers of Florence,* 
Mrs. Oliphant discusses Dante, 
Giotto, and Savonarola and their 
city. The subject of Florence is 
much worn. ‘The literature be- 
longing to Dante, and only in one 
degree less to Savonarola, is im- 
mense ; Giotto takes his place—a 
foremost one-—with the group of 
the builders of the Duomo. But 
the story of Florence is one which 
deserves to be freshly told to new 
readers by new writers. Itis here 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s great ability 
and practised literary training 
come excellently into place. To 
great attainments and vast in- 
dustry she adds a poetry and mea- 
sure of taste which insures a fasci- 
nating treatment to any subject 
which she undertakes. We can 
hardly wish our young readers 
better fortune than to make their 
first acquaintance with the great 
worthies of Florence under the 
skilful guidance of Mrs. Oliphant. 
We suppose that the most pro- 
found criticism of Dante that we 
have in the. language is by the 
present Dean of St. Paul's; but 
Mrs, Oliphant’s animated narra- 
tive, with the view which she gives 


* The Makers of Florence. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 
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of Dante’s poetry, is an admirable 
introduction of its kind. The 
work has a portrait of Dante, 
engraved by Jeens, and various 
illustrations from Professor Dela- 
motte’s drawings. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
conclusion is written in that tone 
of fine eloquence and feeling which 
we naturally associate with her. 
She has quoted Michel Angelo’s fine 
sonnet, which concludes thus : 
‘O, thoughts that tempt us, idle, sweet, 
and vain, 
Where are ye when a double death 
draws near, 
One here, one threatening an eternal 
loss ? 
Painting and sculpture now are no more 


gain 

To still the soul turn’d to that God- 

head dear, 
Stretching great arms out to us from 

is cross.” 
She tells the story how Michel 
Angelo promised Francis of France 
an equestrian statue on the day 
when he should free Florence 


from her tyrants. ‘ But Francis, 


died, and this last effort was not 
even attempted. And Florence 
and her freedom died too for weary 
centuries, lying motionless with the 
Twilight and the Dawn, the Night 
and the Day, watching by her 
ashes in melancholy splendour ; 
though now, we trust, she is alive 
again, to take up, with better hopes 
and more harmonious surroundings, 
the great, noble, uncompleted story 
of her life.’ 

The History of the Painters of 
all Schools is a book of real 
and permanent value.* The well- 
known French art-writer, M. Viar- 
dot, has visited all the great picture- 
galleries of Europe, and made his 
critical notes with the pictures be- 
fore his eyes. The introductions 
to the foreign schools condense 
much useful knowledge, and the 
English editor has added from a 
variety of sources such biographical 


* The History of the Painters of all 
Schools. By Louis Viardot and other 
writers. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
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and critical notices as were defi- 
cient in the original work. Allto- 
gether, to the student and the pic- 
ture-lover, this well-illustrated and 
convenient handbook is a work of 
reference which will hold its place 
on the shelf beside our favourite 
artistic manuals. By the true art- 
lover it will be found a pleasant 
companion and remembrancer when 
holiday leisure permits the examin- 
ation of any of the great galleries 
of the Continent. 

In his Historic Chdteaux* Mr. 
A. Baillie Cochrane gives us the 
history of the fortress-palaces of 
France, Blois, Fontainebleau, and 
Vincennes, mainly in relation to the 
great crimes that have been per- 
petrated in them. The title of the 
work suggests a larger subject and 
a more thorough treatment. Most 
travellers in France are familiar 
with those three remarkable places, 
and a book describing their history 
and giving an account of antiqui- 
ties and contents would be thank- 
fully received. Mr. Cochrane 
treats his chdteaux with special 
reference to some of the crowned 
criminals of history. They are 
known, as the Tower of London 
is known, as the scene of historical 
horrors. Biois, Fontainebleau, and 
Vincennes respectively recall the 
murder of the Duke of Guise by 
his King, the murder of Monal- 
deschi by Queen Christina, and the 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien by 
the command of Napoleon, and 
probably at the instigation of Tal- 
leyrand. Blois has its associations 
with the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew and the career of the poisoner 
Catherine de Medicis, Fontaine- 
bleau has whole clusters of Napo- 
leonic associations which are left 
entirely untouched. When we were 
last there, in the days of the Second 
Empire, we heard a curious and 


* Historic Chateaux. By Alexander 
Baillie Cochrane, M.P. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 
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somewhat ominous story — how 
Napoleon the Third had fallen into 
the big pond full of carp. We 
should have liked to have had this 
little incident authentically told. 
Moreover, while Christina’s story 
is thoroughly well worn, the later 
Napoleonic story of Fontainebleau 
has never been fully worked out. 
Mr. Cochrane has done some little 
for cultivating an historic taste 
among novel-readers. It is at 
times difficult to separate his 
narrative from a story; he has 
pictorial description and rapid 
dialogue. The most novelistic 
character is certainly that of Queen 
Christina, who put her chamber- 
lain to death, conceiving that as a 
crowned head she had a right to 
to do so, even upon foreign soil, 
because he made fun of her and 
revealed her secrets. The crime 
was murder, and she might very 
probably have been brought to the 
block. There is an affinity in her 
character to that of the wilful 
Gwendoline in Daniel Deronda, a 
work which Lord Beaconsfield 
ought to read with enthusiasm. 
By the way, Mr. Cochrane was 
one of the heroes of Disraeli’s 
Young England romances some 
forty years ago, which explains a 
certain vein of chivalry and ro- 
mance and a penchant for historic 
chateaux. 

We have nowhere met with 
pleasanter reading of its kind than 
the Old Shekarry’s Sports in Many 
Lands,* with its wealth of pictorial 
illustrations and its countless anec- 
dotes of personal adventures. We 
regret to find from the biographi- 
cal preface that the author, Major 
Levison, is now no more. He was 
one of the most remarkable men 
of our age. He was only a youth, 
in the service of the East-India 
Company, when he became re- 
nowned as a tiger-slayer. He was 


* Sports in Many Lands. By H.A.L., 
‘the Uld Shekarry.’ (Chapman & Hall.) 
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one of the earliest and most con- 
spicuous hunters of large game, 
and did much to set the fashion 
which is sending so many of our 
sportsmen to India and Africa. 
He was a thorough soldier, and 
obtained much professional dis- 
tinction. He was the only English 
officer employed on the Turkish 
staff. He did not think much of 
the Turks. ‘ We have some Turks, 
but they are not worth much, and 
as yet have done nothing but eat 
and rob. I believe as a body they 
are the most detestable race of 
people under the sun, and think 
that their kingdom will soon pass 
away into other hands.’ Major 
Levison was with Garibaldi in the 
Italian Revolution of 1860, but 
he is not to be confounded with 
‘Garibaldi’s Englishman,’ who was, 
we believe, Colonel Peard of West 
Cornwall. When he was not in 
active service he was following all 
kinds of game in all parts of the 
world. Being made colonial se- 
cretary at Lagos on the West 
Coast of Africa, he was obliged on 
one occasion to take part in a skir- 
mish with the natives, and received 
a terrific wound from an iron bullet, 
which shattered the jaw and re- 
mained imbedded in the bone. The 
greatest surgeons, such as Fergus- 
son and Nélaton, were unable to 
extract it, and although he resumed 
his hunting, from that wound even- 
tually he died. 

The present volume must cover 
a very large proportion of his ma- 
nifuld experiences. The Old She- 
karry had a true literary instinct. 
He handled his pen with the same 
adroitness as his Westley-Richards. 
When treating of any hunting sub- 
ject his method is to group around 
it whatever he could derive from 
reading, observation, and experi- 
ence. But there is not a single 
creature of earth, air, or water 
delineated in these pages which he 
had not followed as game, There 
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is hardly an adventure in which he 
had not borne a most conspicuous 
part. Intending sportsmen cannot 
fail to gather many valuable hints 
from his pages. There is genuine 
thoroughness in all he does. He 
seems to have ranged every part of 
the known world in quest of sport. 
We own to a decided preference 
for lions, tigers, bears, and pumas, 
and are not disappointed. There 
is a real vein of instruction run- 
ning throughout the narratives of 
peril and prowess. The Major 
was probably most at home in 
Indian sport, but his narratives 
about lions and elephants in South 
Africa are most thrilling. His 
changes of travel are most striking. 
He is in Asia Minor, in Circassia, 
in the wilderness of Mount Sinai, 
where, however, he does not appear 
to have a glimmering of what has 
been done by explorers and biblical 
students. Then he is in the far 
West and in Canada, hunting the 
grizzly and having adventures with 
Indians. To all boys and to all 
men who retain anything of the 
boyish spirit, the volumes will prove 
very fascinating. They show that 
their author was every inch a gen- 
tleman and a sportsman, with tastes 
very far remote from those of Hur- 
lingham and battue sport. They 
form a memorial of an intrepid 
and ill-fated man who with his 
friend Jules Gerard and Sir John 
Harris take rank amongst the 
mightiest hunters of our day. 
We hope Edward Freeman, as 
Mr. Tennyson calls him, will study 
the work. 

We have seen few volumes of 
industrial biography which have 
impressed us more favourably than 
the mixed biography and autobio- 
graphy just issued of Sir William 
Fairbairn.* The study of the book 
will be absolutely necessary for 

*The Life of Sir William Fairbairn 
Bart, Partly written by Himself. Edited 
and completed by William Pole, F.R.S. 
(Longmans. ) 
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those who would understand the 
development of the material pro- 
sperity of the great Victorian era. 
The book is to a great degree a 
scientific biography, as might be 
expected from the scientific rank 
of its part editor, part writer, Mr. 
Pole. But the general reader 
will not be deterred by this circum- 
stance from seeking to do justice 
to a career marked by genius, en- 
durance, and intrepidity. Of all 
forms of literature autobiography 
is the most valuable when it is 
written in a simple, manly, un- 
affected way. Such books give 
us the real drama of life, and have 
amoral value of their own. Men of 
science have been somewhat prone 
to autobiography; we have vari- 
ous volumes of their own memoirs, 
and they set forth their discoveries 
in simple vivid language peculiarly 
their own. The autobiography of 
‘William Fairbairn of Manchester,’ 
for by this name he will always be 
best known, is just the kind of book 
which we should have expected. 
He really was the man whom we 
have always considered an apocry- 
phal being, who came up to Lon- 
don with half-a-crown in his pocket, 
or something of the sort. He 
really was reduced to pretty nearly 
his last penny. He really went 
without proper nourishment for a 
fortnight because he could not af- 
ford to get it. And the man be- 
came a millionaire and a baronet, 
and various members of his family 
were either knighted or refused 
knighthood. The late Lord Derby 
wrote and congratulated him on his 
title, and regretted that his own 
Ministry had not had the credit of 
offering him this well-earned distinc- 
tion, which shed lustre on the order. 
As a story of scientific progress 
and material success, there is no- 
thing like it in such memoirs as 
those by Franklin and Rennie. 
This seems to have been the kind 
of success which Fairbairn and his 
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friends were most likely to appre- 
ciate. His name was widely known 
beyond his own profession, beyond 
his own country ; and his numerous 
writings, marked by vigour, ac- 
curacy, and genius, have been truly 
admirable additions to the litera- 
ture of science. 

The main story of his early strug- 
gles is told by Sir William Fair- 
bairn himself. His biographer has 
the more pleasing employment of 
estimating his achievements, and 
counting up his honours and re- 
wards. He may deservedly take 
rank as one of the greatest, and 
certainly the most versatile, of en- 
gineers, He had an inborn genius 
for mechanics, which he strength- 
ened by all possible processes of 
reflection and experiment. It is 
not chiefly by his industrial achieve- 
ments, which included among other 
items a thousand railway bridges, 
that his work is to be estimated. 
He struck out paths of original 
invention and adaptation, and his 
life was fertile in promoting great 
works and original ideas among 
others. Mr. Pole says: ‘ Steam- 
engines, water-wheels, mill-work, 
and machinery of all kinds; steam- 
navigation, the iron and steel manu- 
factures, iron defences, iron bridges, 
and other large structures in iron; 
locomotives; and in fact almost 
every kind of subject embraced in 
the mechanical branch of the pro- 
fession, occupied his attention ; and 
almost everything that he touched 
received some improvement at his 
hands,’ We had noted various 
passages illustrative of this rapid 
summary ; but we exhort our 
readers to refer for themselves 
to these pleasant and profitable 
volumes. We must limit ourselves 
to noticing one or two points which 
have an affinity for present days. 
When his boiler-makers struck at 
a most unpropitious time for em- 
ployers, Fairbairn invented his 
famous riveting machine, which en- 
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abled him to dispense with their 
services, and proved of the greatest 
utility in engineering manufacture. 
He had anidea,which has never been 
properly worked out, of cooling the 
air in the high temperature of 
tropical climates, which might save 
multitudes of European lives in 
India. We hope Lord Lytton will 
take it up. The concluding chap- 
ter, on his ‘ Personal Character,’ 
will be found very interesting read- 
ing. 

A Book on Building,* by Sir 
Edmund Beckett, Bart., is one of 
those sound practical manuals 
which the publishers are making 
their ‘specialty.’ Sir Edmund has 
brought to bear on his hobby all 
his versatile culture, clear common 
sense, and varied experience, The 
result is at once amazing and 
valuable. It is a book which every 
man who thinks of building a 
house or even altering one should 
possess, As the author remarks, 


‘Considering the number of persons 
who at least once in their lives purchase 
some experience in building, it seems odd 
that none of them have thought of im- 
parting any of it to their fellow-creatures, 
with the benevolent object of saving them 
from falling into the same mistakes and 
meeting with the same disappointments. 
I do not mean to ignore the existence of 
several useful books on house-building 
by professional architects, nor the multi- 
tude of treatises, both by amateur and 
professional architects, containing theories 
and histories of architecture, and the 
writers’ views regarding it artistically. 
Some of these are very good in their way, 
but it happens not to be the way of giving 
practical information how to avoid legal 
or structural mistakes. Nor can profes- 
sional architects be expected to look at 
such questions in the same light as those 
who employ them ; for they have in fact 
opposite interests in some of the ques- 
tions which arise, And so it has come to 
pass that men who would not make a con- 
tract for buying or leasing a house worth 
10002. without legal advice constantly in- 
volve themselves in building contracts to 
an unlimited amount, without any security 
for getting what they want, or for having 
the smallest control over the work in 
either its nature or its cost, or any remedy 


* A Book on Building. By Sir Ed- 


mund Beckett, Bart, (Crosby Lockwood 
& Co.) 
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if it is done as ill as possible, Even ifa 
lawyer is consulted about the contract he 
is as likely as not to omit the requisite 
provisions, unless he has himself learnt 
the necessity of them by experience, I 
have actually known a right form of con- 
tract turned back into a wrong one by 
a solicitor who evidently knew nothing 
about building and its usual consequences. 

And if the requisite information on 
these matters is to be given by anybody 
it can only be by some one who has had 
more than ordinary experience in bui'd- 
ing, with more than ordinary taste for 
mechanical details, which are generally 
less attractive to amateurs than the ar- 
tistic or theoretical side of architecture. 
I happen to be in that position; for I can 
remember no time when I had not a taste 
for the practical operations of building, 
long before I had any idea of architecture. 
Afterwards, from one cause or another, I 
have been building, either for other people 
or myself, for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and that not merely in the ordinary 
sense of employing architects and leaving 
them to do as they like, but designing 
and looking after the execution of the 
work, and altogether exercising much 
more control over it than employers ge- 
nerally do.’ 


The various sections treat of 
agreements with architects and 
builders, principles of construction, 


house-building, plans and masonry, © 


carpentry and fittings, church-build- 
ing, &e. 

Shirley Hibberd’s Garden Orc- 
cle,* now in its nineteenth year, is 
a fresh, cheap little book, of service 
to every one who owns a suburban 
garden and tries his hand at culti- 
vating flowers, fruits, or vegetables. 


*The Garden 


Oracle. By Shirley 
Hibberd, 


(W. H. & L, Collingridge.) 
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The short notices appended to each 
month, such as ‘How to sow 
Garden-Seeds,’ ‘ How to make and 
keep Grass Lawns,’ ‘How to 
enjoy Geraniums in Winter,’ &c., 
contain a great deal of practical 
information, clearly and compactly 
put together by a veteran gar- 
dener. 


A NEW GAME. 

Messrs. Thomas De La Rue & 
Co, have brought out.in a neat 
form Go-Bang, a Japanese game 
for two or more persons with 
board and counters, arranged on a 
new principle, and pocket-guide 
by ‘ Cavendish,’ 

This game of Go-Bang or Goban, 
it appears, is of Japanese origin, 
and was imported into England by 
some gentlemen travelling in Japan 
in the summer of 1873. 

The implements are a board 
divided into 324 squares, and a 
supply of counters of two colours. 
The little guide clearly explains 
the mode of playing the game, 
which affords considerable scope 
for strategical ability. 

There is the Japanese game, the 
English game, and also three and 
four-handed Go-Bang, which is an 
amusing game if played in consul- 
tation. 

Altogether this is a very inter- 
esting and pleasant addition to our 
evening amusements. 











THE TWO ARTISTS. 
——o-———_ 


‘ Epis is fair, the painter said ; 
‘Her cheek so richly glows, 

My palette ne’er could match the red 
Of that pure damask rose. 


Perchance the evening raindrops light, 
Soft sprinkling from above, 

Have caught the sunset’s colour bright, 
And borne it to my love. 


In distant regions I must seek 
For tints before unknown, 

Ere I can paint the brilliant cheek 
That blooms for me alone.’ 


All this his little sister heard, 
Who frolicked by his side ; 

To check such theories absurd 
That gay young sprite replied, 


*O, I can tell you where to get 
That pretty crimson bloom ; 

For well I know where it is set 
In Cousin Edith’s room. 


I’m sure that I could find the place, 
If you want some to keep ; 

I watch’d her put it on her face— 
She didn’t see me peep. 


So nicely she laid on the pink, 
As well as you could do; 

And really 1 almost think 
She is an artist too.’ 


The madden’d painter tore his hair, 
And vow’d he ne’er would wed ; 
And never since to maiden fair 
A tender word has said. 


Bright rosy cheeks and skin of pearl 
He knows a shower may spoil ; 

And when he wants a blooming girl 
Paints one himself in oil. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MADAME D’YVES. 


One of Mdlle. Marie’s fancies at 
this time was to learn water- 
colour drawing, and though she 
had no more taste or talent for it 
than most of those girls who learn 
it at English boarding-schools, 
she got on very satisfactorily by 
the same means—the powerful 
assistance of her master. Frank 
had her pencil in his hand most 
of the time, and talked Ruskin 
and other authorities, who-seemed 
to lead on by easy paths to all 
sorts of wide subjects that his 
pupil had never dreamt of before. 
Marie must have felt, though 
she never confessed it to herself, 


that she had been living in a 


very narrow world. Now and 
then, perhaps, she felt a little 
frightened, and not sure about the 
orthodoxy of all these ideas; but 
then Frank never said a word to 
which her religion could really 
object. He was a good, honest, 
noble-minded Englishman, the 
cleverest and most charming man 
she had ever met, and her own 
cousin. If he was not to be 
trusted, who in the world was? 
As if he was ever likely to say a 
word to offend her! He was too 
true a gentleman for that. And 
if he was not very happy—for he 
had confessed as much—was it 
not her duty to be as kind to him 
as she possibly could, and to show 
him that a Frenchwoman had a 
heart, and could feel for her 
friends, whether she knew the 
history of their troubles or not? 
It was true that his manner was 
a very little demonstrative some- 


times, that he seemed to forget for 
a moment who they both were, 
and looked and spoke as if she 
belonged to him; but that was 
because he was English. In Eng- 
land cousins were like brothers 
and sisters, and young unmarried 
women were not obliged to be so 
strictand careful in their manners, 
and were even allowed to go about 
alone. All this was firmly estab- 
lished in Marie’s poor little 
mind. And yet, if she had been 
wise, she would have paid rather 
more attention to those doubts 
that came to shake her now and 
then—those slight pricks of con- 
science, that growing habit of 


_ setting the future out of sight 


and enjoying the present moment, 
without a thought of anything 
beyond. 

They had a delightful drive to 
Carillon that afternoon ; the good 
horses drew them swiftly along 
the fine even road, and Marie’s 
neighbour showed her all sorts of 
things that she had never noticed 
before—birds, insects, the shaking 
of the poplar leaves, the reflec- 
tions in the river as they drove 
along beside it. 

‘Why, Frank, you are a na- 
turalist,’ said Mme. de Saint- 
Hilaire. 

*O, no,’ said Frank ; ‘ but I 


- think it is good for one to keep 


one’s eyes open, and notice all 
these little things.’ 

‘You are quite right, it is very 
good indeed, and so I have often 
told Marie.’ 

The first streets of the little 
town Were wide, with low white 
houses, and trees planted in rows, 
a praiseworthy attempt at boule- 
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vards. Farther on they came in- 
to narrow streets and pavement. 
Auguste dashed and rattled round 
the many corners with a glorious 
carelessness as to what might be 
in the way. At last he drew up 
in the market-place, in front of 
the Hotel du Faisan, and here 
they all got out. 

* Mes amis,’ said the Comtesse, 
‘IT have some shopping to do, and 
a few little visits to make that 
would not interest you. The church 
is very ancient. You like anti- 
quities, Agnes, and youtoo, Frank. 
You can go there with Marie, 
while I attend to my own busi- 
ness. We will wait for each other 
in the Place.’ 

‘Yes, grandmother,’ said Marie. 
‘ And if there is time we can walk 
down to the river, and look at 
the chateau from a distance.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear child.’ 

‘The river is the farthest off, 
so we will go there first,’ said 
Marie, as Mme. de Saint-Hilaire 
walked away with her firm step 
along the uneven pavement. ‘ We 
must go down this street, which 
leads to the outside of the town.’ 

They made their way through 
several narrow streets and lanes, 
which were all fairly clean. Per- 
haps very dirty little French 
towns are gradually becoming 
things of the past. 

‘This is the shortest wa} to the 
river,’ said Marie, stopping where 
a lane went diving down between 
two high walls, with a gleam of 
water just caught by a sunbeam at 
the end. ‘And this alley of pop- 
lars on the left leads to the 
chateau. Which do you like 
best ? 

‘ Why, the chateau must be well 
worth seeing,’ said Frank, going 
forward a few steps between the 
trees. ‘I can see it, a quaint old 
place standing right in thé river. 
This way, please, unless you pre- 
fer the other.’ 


‘ Not at all,’ said Marie, smiling. 
‘And Agnes is of your opinion, 
fur she is trying to make herself 
as tall as you, that she may catch 
sight ofthe same view. It is im- 
possible, my dear ; you must have 
patience. A little farther down 
you will see very well.’ 

She walked on with her cousins, 
but stopped, apparently without 
any reason, some little way before 
they reached the chateau. They 
had avery good view of it, how- 
ever. A mass of old gray towers, 
turrets, and roofs, with rugged 
walls going down apparently 
straight into the river—the same 
that flowed by Rochemar, which 
spread itself out here into a broad, 
shallow, fast-flowing stream. A 
smaller stream ran all round the 
chateau, crossed by a drawbridge 
with its old beams and chains. 
Facing this bridge and the poplar 
avenue were two great machico- 
lated round towers with pointed 
tops, a gateway between them, 
with great gates closed, and a little 
low door standing open by the 
side. Some of the windows were 
modernised, and full of flowers 
tumbling out upon the graystone 
ledges. On the land side there 
was a bright garden fenced with 
tall iron railings, and all the 
specks of colour, the varied roofs 
and tourelles, were lighted up to 
brilliant clearness by the sun that 
danced and flashed on the hurry- 
ing river beyond. 

‘Marie, how is it that you 
have not shown us this before ? 
said Frank. ‘It is the most pic- 
turesque thing I have seen yet.’ 

He set off walking rather quick- 
ly down the avenue. 

‘ Don’t you think we shall have 
time to go any farther? said 
Agnes, seeing that Marie lingered, 
and was not inclined to walk on. 

‘ Yes, plenty of time. But we 
don’t know the people who live 
here, and you understand that I 
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don’t want to be seen wandering 
about the chateau.’ 

‘Shall I call Frank back and 
tell him ? 

‘No, no. Allons, you would 
like to see it too. It is very 
curious. Let us walk down as 
far as the bridge, and ask those 
women if the people are at 
home.’ 

Two women were washing in 
the river just below the draw- 
bridge, beating the clothes on 
stones. Marie and her cousin 
went forward and looked over the 
railings. Frank was standing on 
the bridge, and had already pulled 
out his sketch-book. 

‘Ma bonne femme,’ said Marie, 
in a low clear voice, as the beat- 
ing ceased, and one of the women 
turned round to look at her, ‘ can 
you tell me if Mme. d’Yves is at 
home? 

‘ Mais oui, mademoiselle. Here 
is madame herself.’ 

‘ Ah, que jesuis tracassée !" said 
Marie, between her teeth. 

It was too late to run away, for 
a lady had come out of the garden 
behind, and was almost close to 
them. She was a small person, 
fashionably dressed, with a brown 
face and very black eyes, and a 
fanciful wreath of flowers round 
her hat. As she advanced upon 
the bridge Frank moved to one 
side, and took his hat off. Mme. 
d’ Yves turned towards Marie, and 
made her a low curtsy, which 
Mdlle. de Saint-Hilaire returned 
with one still more ceremonious. 

‘I must ask your pardon, 
madame,’ said she, ‘ for approach- 
ing so near the chiteau. My 
friends are strangers, and they 
thought it so curious and so beau- 
tiful that I was anxious to give 
them a nearer view. I am afraid 
we are intruding upon you.’ 

‘Du tout, mademoiselle,’ an- 
swered the chatelaine, in a rather 
harsh voice, and with a peculiar 
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accent. ‘Iam enchanted to see 
you—and your friends also,’ with 
gracious inclinations to Frank and 
Agnes. ‘Monsieur is an artist? 
He will do us the honour of mak. 
ing a sketch of the chateau ?’ 

Frank said he was hoping to 
carry away a little pencil recollec- 
tion of it, if madame would kindly 
give him permission. 

‘Monsieur, lam charmed. Yes, 
it is a very curious old place, very 
interesting—quite belonging to 
the Middle Ages. Moi, j'adore le 
moyen age. You must go round 
to the other side, monsieur ; it is 
still more picturesque than this. 
I shall have the pleasure of show- 
ing you the way.’ 

She turned smilingly round to 
the ladies, to conduct them in the 
same direction. 

‘Thank you very much, ma- 
dame,’ said Marie ; ‘ but my cousin 
and I are obliged to return to the 
town. My grandmother is wait- 
ing for us. You will find us in 
the Place,’ she added, looking at 
Frank, ‘when you have finished 
your sketch.’ 

‘But I should have had so 
much pleasure in showing the in- 
side of the chateau to mademoi- 
selle votre cousine, if you and she 
would have done me the honour 
to wait a moment,’ said Mme. 
d’Y ves, raising her eyebrows. 

‘Merci bien, madame. You 
are very kind, but we have not 
time to-day.’ 

Frank looked in a little aston- 
ishment, wondering where all this 
hurry had suddenly sprung from. 
Marie seemed disturbed, and Agnes 
rather disappointed. He suppos- 
ed this lady was not an acquaint- 
ance, at least not a desirable one, 
but he did not feel inclined to 
give up his sketch ; she could not 
hurt him. There was another 
exchange of bows, and the two 
girls walked away together along 
the alley of poplars. Mme. d’Yves 

8 
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conveyed him round, beyond the 
facing towers, to the side of the 
chateau which seemed to hang 
over the river. There was just 
room to pass between the water 
and the foot of the wall, but be- 
yond that the land ran out into 
a little point, with trees growing 
on it; and going along this you 
had a famous view of all the mass 
of buildings. They made three 
sides of an irregular square, and 
looked as if every possessor for 
the last five or six hundred years 
had stuck on a turret, or made a 
door, or knocked out a window, 
or built a staircase. For the last 
hundred years or two the owners 
seemed to have contented them- 
selves with letting in a little more 
light when they wanted it here 
and there, for all the building 
was gray, rugged, moss-grown 
stone. The square itself was a 
garden, with high iron railings to 
fence it off from the river, and 
full of flowers—dahlias, asters, 
roses, carnations—growing in pic- 
taresque profusion among the dark 
old walls. Frank was delighted, 
and expressed his admiration very 
cordially to Mme. d’Yves, who 
bowed and smiled and showed 
her white teeth. 

‘You will excuse my beginning 
my sketch at once, madame,’ he 
said. ‘This beautiful place de- 
serves hours, and I have only 
minutes to give to it.’ 

‘There is a charming view from 
the other side of the river,’ sug- 
gested Mme. d’Yves. ‘ Youwould 
not have time to cross now, mon- 
sieur,’ as Frank glanced longingly 
in that direction. ‘But are you 
making such a very short visit to 
Les Sapiniéres that you will not 
have time to come again ? 

Frank mightdothat, héthought. 
What did it matter if his aunt 
was not acquainted with this lady? 
His doings were quite indepen- 
dent, and did not commit, any- 


body else. Any one who pretend- 
ed to be an artist must some- 
times go among queer people. He 
thanked Mme. d’Yves, and said 
that he was not making a very 
short visit, and with her kind per- 
mission, if he found it possible, 
he should be very glad to come 
again. 

‘ Then,’ said she, ‘if we do not 
happen to find you out, will you 
come and announce yourself at the 
chiteau? My husband will be 
charmed to show you the interior, 
and I assure you it is well worth 
seeing. We have collections too 
that may interest you—pictures, 
old china, tapestry, weapons, coins. 
You may perhaps have heard, 
monsieur, that our house is called 
the “ Museum of Anjou.”’ 

‘No, indeed, madame; I had 
not heard that,’ said Frank. 

‘Ah, it is very possible. But 
you will come and see for your- 
self ; n’est-ce pas, monsieur? You 
promise me that ? 

‘ With very many thanks, ma- 
dame, for your amiable politeness.’ 

After this they parted; Mme. 
d’Yves stepping lightly back to 
her garden, and Frank settling 
down to his sketch, which was 
only a slight one, in view of the 
better opportunity promised by 
himself and the kind lady of the 
chateau. 

He walked back to the inn, and 
found the horses quite ready, and 
Mme. de Saint-Hilaire just look- 
ing round for him before she got 
into the carriage. She seemed a 
little put out as they drove off. 

‘It was a pity you went near the 
chateau, ma chére enfant,’ she said 
to Marie, ‘without ascertaining 
whether those people were at 
home.’ 

‘It was my fault,’ said Frank. 
‘I was so delighted with the old 
place that I dragged them down 
close to it before they knew where 
they were, and then the lady 


























sprang out upon us as if she had 
been lying in wait.’ 

‘ Probably she had,’ said Mme. 
de Saint- Hilaire. 

‘Who are they? Not people 
quite of your standing, 1 sup- 
pose ? 

‘Monsieur d’Yves belongs to a 
good old Breton family. He wasa 
very wild young man ; he spent all 
his fortune, and made it again in 
a remarkable way by gaming, rac- 
ing, speculating—cheating, some 
people say. At any rate, he man- 
aged to leave his respectability 
behind him. His wife is a bour- 
geoise—nobody at all—but she 
had a certain fortune of her own. 
I never heard anything absolutely 
against her, but they are not in 
society, very much to their disap- 
pointment and disgust. Their 
efforts have been frightful. He 
bought that old chateau imme- 
diately after his marriage, fur- 
nished it, as I heard, with every 
sort of expensive absurdity, gave 
himself the title of baron, to which 
he has no right whatever, and ex- 
pected to be welcomed and féted 
by the whole neighbourhood. A 
few people did visit them at first. 
That dear Mme. de Rochemar set 
the example—she is sometimes 
too amiable ; but nobody could go 
very far. The gentlemen could 
not regard M. d’Yves as one of 
themselves, and the ladies found 
his wife insupportable. As to mo, 
I never visited them at all; so 
you can imagine how they hate me.’ 

‘Less, perhaps,’ said Frank, 
‘than those ladies who began and 
were obliged to leave off. She 
was politeness itself to Marie just 
now.’ 

‘ Ah, very possible. She thought 
she had a chance of picking up an 
acquaintance. She knew very well 
who Marie was, and all about her. 
La petite is something of a person- 
age in the neighbourhood now.’ 

* Could she know, grand’mére 
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said Marie, frowning, and colour- 
ing a little. 

‘My dear child, believe me, 
there is nothing she does not 
know. But you are probably 
right, Frank. She hates Mme. de 
Rochemar as much as anybody. 
I wish with all my heart they 
would go away, for the chateau is 
certainly very curious, and I my- 
self should like to see it again.’ 

‘I must try one of these days 

to make a water-colour sketch of 
it from a little farther off,’ said 
Frank — ‘the other side of the 
rivér. Mme. d’Yves wished very 
much to show me the interior. 
She says they have pictures and 
all kinds of curiosities ; but even 
without these the old place must 
be well worth seeing. I thought 
I might perhaps avail myself of 
her civility, but if you would pre- 
fer my not going there again, you 
have only to say so.’ 
. ‘ You are very gond,’ said Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire, smiling. ‘ But 
there is no reason for you to deny 
yourself like that. On the con- 
trary, my dear Frank, I should 
certainly go. A visit from you 
is not a visit from me—and in- 
deed I really have nothing to say 
against that poor Mme. d’Yves. 
I have sometimes thought that 
she must die of dulness, for they 
have nothing to say to the bour- 
geoisie, and must be very much 
alone all the time they are at 
Carillon. Go by all means, as 
soon as you please. You are 
quite old and sensible enough to 
take care of yourself.’ 

‘I may not go, I suppose? said 
Agnes. 

‘ No,my dear, certainly not,’ and 
‘Of course not,’ came simultane- 
ously from her aunt and brother. 

‘ Poor Agnes !’ said Marie, laugh- 
ing. ‘But you and I are in the 
same position. I never have seen 
the inside of the chateau, and 
probably nevershall. Frank must 
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bring us an exact description of 
it.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
A SHOOTING-PARTY. 


Frank did not appear to be in 
any particular hurry to pay his 
second visit to the Chateau de 
Carillon, and there were plenty 
of other amusements to occupy 
his thoughts and time. Mme. de 
Saint-Hilaire had a great many 
neighbours, and they were in- 
clined to be very hospitable, ask- 
ing her and her young people to 
all sorts of entertainments—din- 
ner-parties, dances, theatricals. At 
these soirées the children often 
acted charades. At one house the 
tutor wrote a little play for his 
pupils, who acted it with immense 
spirit, chattering, gesticulating, 
singing their gay songs, and trip- 
ping about in the prettiest cos- 
tumes. M. l’Abbé’s play itself 
was the weakest part of the per- 
formance. Another lady gave a 
musical party, at which a little 
Parisian artist thundered out 
Wagner and Chopin in a style to 
drive the piano and all the listen- 
ers crazy. 

One day M. de Valmont asked 
the two young Englishmen to 
come and shoot with, him and 
some of his friends. This was a 
very different thing from shooting 
with the Maire of Sonnay, and 
Frank was quite ready to go. He 
and Johnny drove off with Au- 
guste in the dogcart immediately 
after breakfast. It was a very 
hot sultry day, with heavy white 
clouds rising slowly in the south, 
and thunder growling in the dis- 
tance now and then. They ar- 
rived at Lauron about * half-past 
twelve, and went out at once with 
the Marquis : his sons had already 
gone off on their own account. 
There was plenty of ‘gibier & 


plume’ to be seen, and some ‘& 
poil, about the wild heathy 
ground, with its little hills and 
valleys, and the long slopes lead- 
ing away to the woods. The gorse 
was blossoming here and there. 
They put up birds behind every 
hedge and thicket of brushwood, 
and these good shots soon began 
to fill their game-bags. The friends 
whom M. de Valmont had men- 
tioned came dropping in one by 
one—M. de ]’Allier, ‘les petits de 
Rochemar,’ and others from the 
neighbourhood—all variously got 
up for ‘chasse & tir.’ A very in- 
dependent amusement this seemed 
to be. No keeper or game-carrier 
was to be seen. Each sportsman 
wore a loose jacket of some strong 
stuff like linen, in different colours, 
olive-green, blue, white, or black, 
with a large bag behind for car- 
rying his game. Each had his 
own dog, which acted pointer, 
setter, and retriever. Straw hats 
were universal, and might be seen 
bobbing about over hedges and 
ditches, as their wearers rushed 
here and there, sometimes toge- 
ther, sometimes apart, with a good 
deal of noise and beyish fun. All 
these unorthodox ways did not 
prevent them from being very 
good shots. Though the hares 
and partridges had a better chance 
for their lives than in the English 
fashion of shooting made easy, a 
great many of them went home 
on the sportsmen’s backs to the 
chateau. This was at about three 
o’clock for lunch, after which they 
turned out again for two hours’ 
more work. The Englishmen did 
their full share of it all; but the 
day was so hot, and so much ex- 
ertion seemed to be wanted, that 
Frank gave in at last, and fol- 
lowed Johnny’s advice, given quite 
gravely, to pick some of the great 
mushrooms that grew all about 
the fields, and take them in to 
Mme. de Valmont. 
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The two brothers stayed to dine 
at Lauron, but the rest of the 
party started off home about half- 
past five. Johnny had dined 
there several times before, and his 
elder brother once, and they both 
agreed that it was a delightful 
house. There was some value in 
this testimony from Frank, who 
was unprejudiced and very par- 
ticular. Mme. de Valmont was 
one of those attractive hostesses 
with a talent for making every 
one feel happy and at home. Her 
good manners were only the out- 
ward expression of her kind heart, 
and never ran on into the extra- 
vagant politeness of some of her 
neighbours. She was natural— 
she had seen the world—was a 
very agreeable and sensible wo- 
man, and whatever may have 
been the history of her mar- 
riage, she loved her husband 
and children cordially, and they 
adored her. It was delightful 
to see this family all together. 
They were mutually polite and 
gentle, they enjoyed each other’s 
company, made friendly little 
jokes and pretty speeches, but all 
withoutrunning into any extremes, 
or making other people feel de 
trop in their circle. Max and his 
sister were on the most affection- 
ate terms, and the quieter Pierre 
was devoted to his mother. Cécile 
seemed very happy that evening: 
her mother remarked as much 
when the gentlemen had left them 
together in the salon. 

* How bright you are to-night, 
my child! said Mme. de Valmont, 
laying her hands on Ceécile’s 
shoulders and looking fondly in- 
to her face. She always seemed 
to see her own youth again 
there. They were very like each 
other, as Johnny had remarked 
when he first set eyes on them 
coming into the old church. 
Cécile’s, perhaps, was a graver, 
steadier aspect; her eyes were 
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deeper and her features more 
decided than Mme. de Valmont’s 


had been at her age. ‘Are not 
you overwhelmed with the heat? 
she went on. ‘Moi, j’étouffe ! 
Come, dearest, let us go out and 
breathe a little air, if there is any.’ 

She threw a white scarf over 
her head, and they went down 
the stone stairs, and out upon the 
perron in front of the house-door. 
Itwas a black night; there was not 
a star to be seen, but now and 
then lightning flashed up from 
the horizon with a sudden trem- 
bling radiance; then all was dark 
again; the thunder growled and 
rattled, and died away in the dis- 
tance. They sat down together 
on the steps, for it seemed too 
dark to walk about. The country 
lay in utter stillness; even the 
owls were silent, and they only 
heard now and then the cry of 


some wild thing far away in the 


woods. It was a night for wild 
beasts or ghosts or anything un- 
canny, but Mme. de Valmont 
and her daughter rather enjoyed 
it as they sat and talked in a low 
voice, and lifted their faces to 
catch the breath of air that some- 
times came stealing up the valley. 

* I think we shall have a storm 
to-night,’ said the Marquise, ‘ and 
our friends will have some trouble 
in getting home. Certainly they 
are very agreeable young men, 
and I shall be sorry when they 
return to England.’ 

‘Do you like the elder, mam- 
ma? 

‘Not so much as our friend 
John. What do you say? 

‘I detest him.’ 

‘Ma chére amie! And why? 

‘Mais—I cannot tell you indeed. 
Do not you sometimes dislike a 
person without knowing why ? 

‘I think I can generally find a 
reason if I look for it,’ said Mme. 
de Valmont. ‘ However, I do not 
myself think M. Frank so charm- 
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ing. Yet one ought to believe 
his friends, Mme. de Saint-Hilaire 
says he is perfect, and there are 
many others who agree with her.’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Cécile, ‘I don’t 
know—’ and then she made a long 
pause. 

‘Allons, that is news! said 
Mme. de Valmont, laughing a 
little. ‘But I assure you he is 
very popular. I have heard many 
people praise him, especially Mme. 
de Rochemar ; and not only the 
old ladies— his cousin Marie 
thinks him a hero, does she not?’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose she does. That 
is why I detest him.’ 

‘ What a droll reason! Because 
Marie likes him you detest him. 
My dear Cécile, you must tell me 
what you mean.’ 

It was dark, but Mme. de Val- 
mont felt instinctively that her 
daughter was blushing and con- 
fused. She was a little anxious, 
but quite determined to get to the 
bottom of this. Her long know- 
ledge of Cécile told her that it 
was probably all right, and she 
need not alarm herself at all. 

‘ Allons, mon amie,’ she said, 
with a shade of peremptoriness 
in her tone. ‘ You must hide 
nothing, but tell me your thoughts 
without any reserve whatever.’ 

‘Well, mamma, I think he 
tries to make Marie like him. I 
have noticed it several times. It 
does not make her happy, for she 
looks quite sad and thin—have 
you noticed that? But she does 
like him very much, and he is 
always following her about ; and, 
mamma—do not say anything, je 
vous en prie—but when we were 
talking on the terrace at Roche- 
mar that night, when we saw 
him first, she did not seem very 
anxious for M. de Rochemar to 
come back ; and then M. Frank 
came to us, and began to talk in 
a voice and a way I did not like, 
and I went straight into the sa- 
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lon. They came at once, you know 
—that was just before they began 
to sing.’ 

‘ The English, you know, have 
different ideas,’ said Mme, de 
Valmont ; ‘and English girls are 
allowed all kinds of freedom that 
you and Marie have not.’ 

‘I know that, mamma. But 
even in England, if a girl was en- 
gaged, I do not think any one 
else would speak and look as 
Marie’s cousin does.’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ said Mme. de 
Valmont, who in her secret heart 
was delighted with her daughter’s 
sentiments. ‘But Englishmen, 
you know, think that unmarried 
girls are to have the same atten- 
tion as married women. You can 
see that in our friend Johnny, 
who is always so polite to you.’ 

‘ As to that, mamma,’ said Cé- 
cile, ‘I think it is you who have 
all his politeness,’ 

© Well, that is as it should be,’ 
said her mother rather hastily. 
‘Johnny has right feelings and 
good principles.’ 

‘And his brother has neither 
one nor the other. But, seriously, 
is it not sad for Marie? One 
cannot do anything—one cannot 
speak, or she will be angry.’ 

‘I think it possible that Marie 
is very wrong. But of course we 
cannot interfere. Poor M. de 
Rochemar ? 

*I do not know who to pity 
most,’ said Cécile gravely. ‘ Pro- 
mise me one thing, chére petite 
maman—that you will never marry 
me to any one I do not choose 
for myself.’ 

‘I promise. But you must 
promise me something in return 
—that you will never insist on 
marrying an unsuitable person.’ 

‘ Are you there, madame ?’ said 
a low gentle voice at the door; 
and Johnny Wyatt came out and 
joined them, placing himself a 
little lower down on the steps. 

















‘What a night it is—as hot as 
a furnace! I believe there is an 
awful storm coming up.’ 

‘Yes, that last peal of thunder 
was a good deal nearer,’ said 
Mme. de Valmont. ‘ Where are 
you come from? Are the others 
gone into the salon ? 

‘No,’ said Johnny. ‘M. de 
Valmont and my brother are 
playing billiards, and the others 
are watching them. So was I, 
till I got tired of it.’ 

‘So you came to give us your 
company. That was very amiable 
of you. Cécile and I have drifted 
into such a gloomy conversation 
that we shall be quite glad of a 
little cheering.’ 

‘Have you really? I did not 
know you were ever subject to 
bad spirits.’ 

‘Not exactly that, perhaps. 
But a prospect does not always 
look the same, does it? The fu- 
ture is 
bright and sometimes cloudy.’ 

‘Well, I am subject to very 
bad spirits,’ said Johnny, ‘ and it 
is odd enough that I should have 
been thinking just now about the 
future—what a dreadful thing 
it is, and all that. Madame, do 
you know that in another month 
we shall be back in England, and 
in a few weeks I shall be afloat 
again, and most likely I shall 
never see you and— Lauron 
again ? 

* So you are in very bad spirits,’ 
said Mme. de Valmont, after a 
moment’s pause. 

* Next door to wretched.’ 

‘Dear M. Johnny, I do not 
see why you should not expect 
to see Lauron again. We do not 
forget our friends so easily, even 
when we owe them nothing—and 
we owe you a great deal.’ 

She leaned forward and held 
out her hand to Johnny, who 
could just see it, though hardly 
her face, in the darkness, and he 
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like others—sometimes - 
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took it and kissed it very devoutly. 
Mdlle. Cécile sat quite silent 
during these flirtations with her 
mother. One knows something 
of the feeling that was tugging at 
Johnny’s heart—the prospect of 
parting with companions one has 
learnt to love, and the longing 
wish not to be forgotten ; to leave 
a little trace of oneself in the 
thoughts and words of those whose 
hands now touch and whose eyes 
now meet one’s own. 

‘You are very kind,’ he said, 
‘but it would be a different thing 
if you were in England. It is so 
seldom that I have time, you see, 
to go anywhere but home.’ 

‘You will have to find time 
now,’ said Mme. de Valmont. 
‘Remember, you must not wait 
for your aunt to ask you, but you 
must write to me when you have 
a few weeks to spare, and we 
shall always be so happy to re- 
ceive you. Now do not forget 
that.’ 

‘I am not likely to forget it, 
madame,’ said Johnny. 

‘Tell us something about your 
home,’ the Marquise went on. 
‘Have you any sisters besides 
Mdlle. Agnes? 

‘Not now. We had another, 
but she died three years ago.’ 

‘ Was she married ? 

‘Yes, she had been married a 
year.’ 

‘Ah, how sad,’ murmured Cé- 
cile, under her breath. 

‘Yes,’ said Johnny, whose 
tongue seemed to be unloosed 
by the darkness, ‘ I was sorry for 
little Katie. She was engaged 
for five years. It was such a long 
time to wait, and then to die in 
@ year.’ 

‘But what was the reason for 
waiting so long? said Mme. de 
Valmont. 

‘ O, because he was poor. They 
couldn’t afford to marry till he 
got something to do—at least 
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people thought they could not. 
I told him that in his place I 
should have made Katie marry 
me at once, and let the future 
take care of itself. It’s all right, 
I think, when people struggle 
up together; and Katie would 
have done very well, though he 
didn’t think she was fit for it. 
But I believe I knew her best.’ 

‘Was she younger than you?’ 

‘We were twins, and she was 
one of the prettiest and cleverest 
girls you ever saw.’ 

‘And your parents allowed her 
to wait all that time for the 
chance,’ said Mme. de Valmont, 
half to herself. 

‘What should they have done? 
said Johnny. ‘Of course she 
could not have married any one 
else.’ 

‘I knew an English lady once, 
who told me that in England 
people were always breaking off 
their engagements, and making 
new ones.’ 

‘Some people may. 
think it right or wrong? 

‘Well, wrong,’ said Mme. de 
Valmont. ‘Ido not think that 
we French are right in some of 
our customs ; our marriages, for 


Do you 


instance, are sometimes sad 
enough. But I will say this: itis 


very difficult to win the real affec- 
tion of a Frenchwoman, but when 
she gives it once it is for ever.’ 

‘But then, I suppose,’ said 
Johnny doubtfully, ‘a French- 
woman often marries without any 
affection at all.’ 

‘Often,’ Mme. de Valmont 
calmly assented. ‘Then duty 
and honour take its place. But 
if the affection happens to be 
there, tant mieux.’ 

‘I should be afraid,’ said 
Johnny slowly, ‘that it might 
be rather bad if after one was 
married one met the right person. 
What would a French lady do 
then ? 
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‘There come in duty and 
honour,’ said Mme. de Valmont. 

* Ah, that’s all very well. They 
are grand things, but they don’t 
always keep you from being very 
unhappy. I think it is better 
not to risk it, and to find out the 
right person to begin with.’ 

‘ That is all very well too. But 
could a mother allow her daughter 
to throw herself away on a per- 
son perhaps without money or 
connections or advantages of any 
kind, merely because the de- 
moiselle made up her mind that 
here was the right person ? Jamais, 
jamais ’ and Mme. de Valmont 
shook her head emphatically. 

‘Well, dear madame, you are 
right, no doubt,’ said the sailor. 
* However, IL hope no one will ever 
take the trouble to make a match 
for me. If I loved a girl’—O, 
what a mercy that it was a dark 
night!—‘I am afraid I should 
tell her so, without stopping to 
think about money or connec- 
tions—at least, perhaps under some 
circumstances I might not.’ 

‘Under what circumstances? 
said Mme. de Valmont, with a 
little laugh. ‘Now you must 
tell us, for we are both dying 
with curiosity.’ 

‘O, well,’ said Johnny, hesi- 
tating, ‘if I had any reason for 
thinking that the thing was quite 
hopeless, and that my mentioning 
it would make her unhappy.’ 

‘Those are very good senti- 
ments. And what would make 
it hopeless in your eyes, may I 
ask ? 

‘Her being engaged to some 
one else.’ 

‘Only that? 


‘Only that. Nothing else at 


all.’ 

‘ Ah, how you amuse me! said 
Mme. de Valmont, laughing 
again. ‘Cécile, now that we have 


heard our friend’s confessions, we 
must unite in wishing him success 
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with the pretty young English 
lady who is to be so fortunate.’ 

‘Perhaps she will not be Eng- 
lish, mamma. Who knows?’ 

‘Not English! Indeed, yes. 
What are you dreaming of, my 
child? Do youexpect M. Wyatt 
to bring home some pretty savage 
from his voyages? That would 
hardly be the way to secure the 
happiness he thinks of so much. 
No, it is always best to marry in 
one’s own country.’ 

Mme. de Valmont got up, for 
a warning voice told her that 
Johnny’s explanations had gone 
far enough. 

* Let us go back into the salon,’ 
she said. ‘Ces messieurs must 
have finished their billiards by 
this time. Come, Cécile.’ 

There were more reasons than 
one for going in. The night had 
been growing blacker and blacker, 
and now the first flash of real 
forked lighning darted across the 
sky, and was followed by a peal 
of thunder that seemed almost to 
shake the solid foundations of the 
old chateau. This was only the 
beginning ofa storm that lasted 
late into the night, with torrents 
of rain, a howling wind that woke 
suddenly and rose higher and 
higher, so that all the elements 
seemed to be raging and crashing 
and fighting together on the old 
battle-plains of Anjou. 

‘Don’t you wish you were on 
board ship ? said Frank Wyatt to 
his brother. 

‘Yes,’ said Johnny. ‘I never 
feel safe in a storm on land. It 
is dreadful to be shut up in a 
house that may tumble down any 
minute.’ 

He appealed to M. de Val- 
mont, who was quite able to agree 
with him from his early recollec- 
tions, and these two old salts set 
to work to abuse houses, their 
roofs, walls, windows, &c., while 
Mme. de Valmont was holding a 
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little consultation with Frank, 
and sending out to tell Auguste 
that the weather was far too bad 
for any thoughts of returning to 
Les Sapiniéres that night. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MILL-STREAM. 


Jounny lay awake that night 
in his quaint tapestried room, and 
thought philosophically how un- 
fortunate it was that a fellow 
never could help falling in love 
with the wrong person—wrong, 
at least, ina worldly and sensible 
view. 

‘What one can’t have one is 
sure to want,’ he thought rather 
disconsolately. ‘And I too, who 
have kept so much out of that 
sort of thing 

His brother officers, most of 
them, had iocks of hair enough 
to stock a barber’s shop, but he 
had always been wise enough to 
stop short of these extremes. He 
was very friendly, very amiable, 
kind and polite to his lady ac- 
quaintance, but the friendliness 
was so general as to mean nothing 
in particular; and to tell the 
truth, Johnny, with all his absent 
laziness and laissez-faire disposi- 
tion, was almost insanely fanciful 
about ladies. In his sailor’s wide 
experience he had never seen one 
who came up to his ideal of per- 
fection till at last he met her 
walking into the church of Notre 
Dame at Le Mans—tall, beauti- 
ful, dignified, yet a thoroughly 
simple girl; a Frenchwoman and 
a Roman Catholic, yet without 
frivolity and without narrowness ; 
generous, gentle, single-minded, 
pure as her white dress that glim- 
mered in the darkness as she sat 
like a wraith on the steps, and 
listened silently to all that her 
mother and he said to each other. 
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Johnny felt that his brother 
Frank was quite right, though he 
had been curiously angry with 
him at the time, when he said 
those unpalatable things. 

It would never occur to Cécile, 
or to her mother, that he could 
have the presumption to be in 
love with her. The Great Mogul 
would be much more likely. 
There was a gulf between them, 
and, in fact, he might as well be 
her grandfather. 

‘And of course that is the 
reason why madame is so kind, 
and treats me like a son of her 
own, thought Johnny. ‘I am 
not dangerous. My teeth and 
claws are well filed, and certainly 
I can never interfere with Mdlle. 
Cécile’s prospects. It’s quite 
light, and what a splendid morn- 
ing! I'll get up and look about 
the place.’ 

It was a brilliant morning ; the 
sky was cloudless and the air 
delightfully fresh. The storm 
had left traces behind it in earth 
torn up into water-courses, and 
boughs and twigs scattered from 
the trees, and little streams trick- 
ling, and pools lying here and 
there in hollow places ; but Lauron 
looked more beautiful and majes- 
tic than ever, as Johnny prowled 
about at the foot of the old 
towers, under the beeches, dow 
the untidy road that led to the 
old gateway of the yard. Then 
he turned towards the village, 
and had strolled a little way in 
that direction when he suddenly 
met the two ladies coming back 
from mass. 

‘Good-morning, said Mme. 
de Valmont, putting out her hand 
with asmile ; ‘are you so early at 
Les Sapiniéres? I thought Mme. 
de Saint-Hilaire was the only 
person there who ever woke in 
the morning.’ 

‘No, I am not often so early,’ 
Johnny confessed, ‘ though I am 
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not quite so bad as some people, 
But are you always out at this 
hour, madame? 

‘ Cécile and I are generally out 
before eight o’clock. Ah, here is 
the person who always comes to 
meet us.’ 

Cécile’s favourite pug came 
racing down the road, and jump- 
ing round her in rapture. 

‘A bas! Be quiet, little one,’ 
said Cécile, looking down lovingly, 
and taking the ugly face between 
her hands. ‘Must we go in at 
once, mamma, or may we take this 
little creature for a walk? 

‘Certainly,’ said Mme. de Val- 
mont. ‘ Have you seen our river,’ 
she said to Johnny, ‘and the old 
mill? Ah, let us go there; it is 
curious, and well worth the 
trouble.’ 

‘ What trouble, madame?’ said 
Johnny. 

‘The trouble of walking so far,’ 
she answered, smiling ; ‘you think 
it should be called a pleasure? 
Well, let us go.’ , 

They turned back down the 
shady road, crossed the hilly irre- 
gular street of the village a little 
above the church, and went down 
across a meadow to the river, 
which was a fairly deep and rapid 
stream. They stood on the bank 
above the water, in whose clear 
depths shoals of little fish were 
darting to and fro. To their left 
were the yellow weather-stained 
walls and red-tiled roofs of the 
old mill ; the great wheel under 
its archway went splashing round, 
and the water came rushing and 
foaming out into the main stream 
emerald green and snowy white. 
From the roof of the damp old 
archway long tendrils of ivy and 
wild-rose briers hung down over 
the wheel, catching the spray, and 
shaking bright drops down again 
into the water. 

‘That would make a picture 
for Frank,’ said Johnny. ‘This 
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clear water would be nice for a 
swim.’ 

‘Are you a good swimmer f 
said Mme. de Valmont. 

‘Pretty good. I have had to 
swim for my life several times.’ 

‘And for other people’s lives 
too, I daresay,’ she said, coming 
instinctively on the truth; but 
Johnny did not respond to this. 

‘I have heard a story,’ said 
Cécile to her mother, ‘ of a little 
sailor-boy who fell overboard, and 
of a young officer who jumped 
into the sea after him, and dived 
under the ship after him, and 
brought him to the surface, and 
kept him floating there till a boat 
came to save them both. The 
water was very deep, and full of 


sharks, Did you ever hear of 
that, monsieur? Was it not 
beautiful ? 


Johnny glanced at her and 
smiled, while the colour deepened 
in his dark face. 

‘Somebody has made a great 
story out of a very little one, 
mademoiselle, he said. ‘ Any- 
one who could swim would have 
done the same. It was nothing 
at all. May I ask who told you? 

‘It was Mdlle. Wyatt.’ 

‘I thought so; then you had 
better not believe anything she 
tells you.’ 

* Unless we are sure that it is 
true,’ said Cécile, nodding her 
head gently. 

‘Take care, my friend,’ said 
Mme. de Valmont. ‘It is you 
that we shall not believe, if you 
try to spoil your own reputation.’ 

‘ Dear madame, have the good- 
ness to say no more about it,’ 
said Johnny, looking imploringly 
up. 
It gave him a pang of hopeless- 
ness to see the bright kind 
enthusiasm in Cécile’s eyes, the 
colour rising in her clear pale 
cheeks, all because of that old 
story of his sailor-life, and then to 
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feel that he had no right to all 
this, that she would give thesame 
to any ordinary acquaintance who 
was carried away for an instant 
so far as to forget the paramount 
importance of his own health and 
strength. Justas if there was 
any merit in that! He looked 
down at the flowing water with 
sad sleepy eyes, which the next 
moment were wakened to flashing 
eagerness by a splash, and a cry 
from Cécile. It was only her 
little dog, which had contrived to 
slip into the water, and was now 
struggling helplessly in the cur- 
rent, drawn every moment nearer 
to the mill-wheel. 

‘ The little beast will be drown- 
ed,’ said Johnny, half to himself ; 
and he pulled off his coat and 
threw it on the grass, 

Cécile had run down to the 
water’s edge, and was stretching 
out eagerly over the stream. 

‘I can reach him—lI can reach 
him! Ah, no! O, mon petit 
chien! He will be drowned—he 
will be under the wheel ! Mamma, 
do yousee! Ah, mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu !’ 

‘Take care, mademoiselle; don’t 
wet your feet,’ said Johnny, as he 
went carefully into the water. 

Close to the bank there was a 
sudden fall, and he was swimming 
directly. 

‘Come out, I beg—I entreat of 
you! cried Mme. de Valmont. 
‘You must not risk your life for 
the sake of a foolish little dog. 
Ah, Cécile, why did you not stop 
him? They will both be drowned 
before our eyes! Ah, it is too 
late—the current is too strong ; 
he will be drawn under the wheel. 
There seems to be no one in the 
mill. Stay! there is the bon- 
homme Nicole in his yard. ‘I will 
call him. Help, help 

The Marquise set off running 
along the meadow towards the 
village, while Cécile stood per- 
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fectly still at the water’s edge. 
The little dog was being washed 
nearer and nearer to the great 
splashing wheel ; he bobbed up 
and down helplessly in the green 
foaming rush. Johnny was strug- 
gling with the stream, which was 
almost too strong for him. Cécile 
thought it was a long, long time, 
but in reality it was only a minute 
or two, before he managed to sup- 
port himself with one hand against 
a projecting piece of black damp 
wall, and then, as the dog was 
washed past him straight into 
the dark depths of the archway, 
to dash out with the other hand 
and catch him by his poor drag- 
gled neck. Then he stopped a 
moment, clinging to the wall, and 
holding the rescued creature in 
his arm. 

‘Mademoiselle ! he said rather 
breathlessly. 

‘Yes, here I am,’ said Cécile ; 
and she crept down the slippery 
bank at the end of the wall, about 
three yards’ distance from the two 
drowned rats. 

‘Take care,’ said Johnny. ‘Could 
you catch the dog, if I threw him 
to you? Catch fast hold of the 
wall with one hand, and lean for- 
ward as faras youcan. I shall 
throw him into your right arm.’ 

‘Throw him, please,’ said Cé- 
cile. 


\ 
In another moment the poor 


frightened half-drowned little 
creature was safe in his mistress’s 
affectionate clasp. Cécile turned 
round and laid him on the grass, 
where almost directly he stood 
tremblingly up and began to shake 
himself. She went back to his 
rescuer, who pulled himself along 
by the wall, and gave him her 
hand to help him round the 
corner. He shook himself too, 
when he was safe on dry land, 
and was beginning to laugh, but 
she looked so pale and earnest 
that he was obliged to pause. 
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‘Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘we 
are neither of us any the worse 
for it.’ 

‘But you might have been 
drowned—and in saving a poor 
little dog. Ah, and it would have 
been all my fault. What should 
I have done? 

‘There was no danger,’ said 
Johnny. ‘But one might easily 
be drowned in a worse cause. 
And I rather think it would have 
been the best thing that could 
have happened to me.’ 

‘How can you say so? 

‘Indeed I mean it. Don’t you 
know why ? 

Mdlle. de Valmont must have 
been an unnaturally stupid girl if 
she had not understood what 
Johnny’s eyes told her. 

‘Ah, do not say that, je vous 
en prie,’ she said, shaking her 
head. 

‘ No, I know I must not,’ said 
Johnny. ‘If you were English— 
But even as it is, do you know, 
he went on in his quaint way, 
‘you would not be the first 
French lady who had— Forgive 
me. I did not mean to say a 
single word, only it came out 
somehow.’ 

‘Ah, monsieur, said Cécile, 
throwing up her hands, and clasp- 
ing them together earnestly, ‘it 
is not forgiveness that we owe 
you. Itis a thousand thanks— 
for—everything.’ 

The Marquise came hurrying 
back with several villagers, angry 
with herself for having left her 
daughter alone—a curious piece 
of forgetfulness on her part—yet 
who could suspect Johnny in his 
dripping condition of making 
love? Soall she did was to make 
a greater hero of him than ever, 
while he felt ashamed of himself, 
and could not bear to hear the 
praises that he really felt he did 
not deserve. He escaped as soon 


as possible from the admiration 

















of the peasants and from Mme. 
de Valmont’s thanks, and set off 
at a hard run towards the chateau, 
while the ladies and the rescued 
pug followed more slowly. 

When they arrived they found 
the dogcart at the door, and 
Frank quite ready to start, and 
not at all willing to wait till his 
brother’s clothes were dry. He 
thought Mme. de Saint-Hilaire 
would certainly expect them back 
in time for breakfast. 

‘ Then listen to my advice,’ said 
M. de Valmont. ‘Go yourself, if 
you must, and leave our friend 
Johnny in our care. [am going 
to drive to Carillon this after- 
noon, and I will bring him home.’ 

Frank thanked him, and after 
many “ceremonious farewells 
jumped into the cart and drove 
off. 

Johnny hardly knew whether 
to be sorry or glad when he came 
down-stairs in a suit of Max de 
Valmont’s shooting-clothes, and 
found himself left to spend some 
more hours at Lauron. It was 
one of those dangerous pleasures 
that one feels safer and better 
without, and yet it is simply im- 
possible to turn one’s back upon 
them and walk away. He knew, 
but hardly realised yet, that Cé- 
cile was not angry with him for 
what he had toldher. ImPfshe had 
shown a sign of vexation, of dis- 
like, or even extreme astonish- 
ment, the affair would have been 
simplified ; there would have been 
nothing for it but to hold his 
tongue in future, and repent of 
his foolishness in speaking at all. 
As it was, she only seemed to sigh 
a little over the impossibility of 
his daring dream. Did not that 
regret of hers remove half the im- 
possibility? Johnny let himself 
think so for a moment, and then 
brought himself back to reality 
with a sudden wrench. He had 
no business to have spoken to her 
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at all, She had checked him 
kindly, sweetly, like a noble girl 
as she was. She liked him as a 
friend, and had some ideas of 
gratitude in her head, and did 
not want him to throw away the 
friendship he enjoyed now by 
talking wild nonsense that might 
be addressed to some English 
miss, but was most unsuitable and 
ridiculous when spoken by a poor 
sailor to a daughter of the old 
noblesse of France. Having placed 
himself on this cold level of fact, 
Johnny refused to remember that 
after all she had not been angry, 
that she had blushed sweetly when 
he said those few foolish words, 
and that perhaps some deeper 
feeling still was lurking under 
the regretful sadness of her soft 
browneyes. These fancies would 
keep thrusting themselves up 
through stern hard conviction, 
like wild flowers in rocky ground. 

The post came to Lauron a 
little after twelve. Breakfast 
was just over, and the young men 
went off to visit the horses, while 
M. and Mme. de Valmont disap- 
peared into the library with their 
letters. 

Presently Cécile’s voice came 
calling across the old courtyard. 

‘Max, es-tu la? Papa wants 
you in the library.’ 

The Marquis and Marquise were 
sitting in two arm-chairs, with 
their letters between them on a 
little inlaid table. 

‘My children,’ said Mme. de 
Valmont, ‘ here are three interest- 
ing letters—two for your father 
and one for me. Allons, yours 
first,’ she said to her husband. 

‘One of mine is not very plea- 
sant,’ said M.de Valmont. ‘ Our 
friends Moreau et Cie. have got 
into some trouble. They have 
been cheated of 200,000 francs by 
some Republican rascal who has 
run off to South America, just 
when they especially wanted the 
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money for the new ironclad. In 
consequence of this, they want 
me to advance another 100,000 to 
help them out of the present dif- 
ficulty. I shall have good interest, 
and when their new dock is made 
all the shares will rise in value 
enormously. What do you say, 
Max? 

‘Are we rich enough to ven- 
ture money like that? inquired 
Max prudently. 

‘I think so,’ said M. de Val- 
mont. ‘And you atleast have a 
chance of being rich, if you are 
wise. I have here a letter from 
my old friend the Vicomte de 
Pontmercy. He invites me and 
my sons, and any friends I choose 
to bring, to shoot with him for a 
week on his estate near Vitré, two 
or three weeks hence. Pierre will 
be gone back to his tutor, but it 
seems to me that we may as well 
take our dear friend Johnny 
Wyatt. Then he and I might go 
on to Brest and pay a visit to M. 
Moreau, and show our English- 
man something of the French 
navy, while M. Max de Val- 
mont makes himself agreeable 
at Pontmercy.’ 

‘Mdlle. Stéphanie de Pont- 
mercy is very pretty, very gentille,’ 
said Mme. de Valmont, nodding 
and smiling at Max. ‘ Her dot 
will be large. Monsieur son pére 
is one of the richest men in 
Brittany. He invites you to his 
house, Max, and says that it 
would be a happiness to him to be 
allied with us.’ 

‘If we like each other,’ said 
Max considerately. ‘I will never 
marry a woman who cannot be 
my friend, as Cécile is,’ with a 
bow to his sister, who laid her 
hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

‘Very well, my little Max; 
that is quite as it should be,’ 
said his mother amiably. 

‘Ma mére,’ said Max, ‘no one 
need wish to be happier than you 


and my father. But I will not 
be satisfied with less. I shall be 
charmed to shoot with M. de 
Pontmercy, and to visit him at 
his chateau; and if M. Wyatt 
will go with us, tant mieux.’ 

M. de Valmont nodded and 
pulled his moustache, and seemed 
quite contented. Having settled 
his son’s business, he then looked 
at Cécile, and pointed to the 
nearest chair. 

‘Sit down, my child. We have 
now something to propose to 
you.’ 

Cécile obeyed in silence; and 
Max, not being told to go away, 
stood with his arm on the back 
of her chair. 

‘Your mother has had a pro- 
posal for you from M. Jules de 
Marillac,’ said the Marquis. ‘The 
letter is from his uncle the Comte 
de Marillac, and is forwarded by 
Mme. d’Altain, who knows the 
young man, and has written before 
to your mother on the subject. 
Give her the letter,’ he said to his 
wife. ‘Nothing could be more 
courteous, more generous, or more 
deserving of a favourable answer. 
Read that, my dear Cécile. I flatter 
myself that you will find no room 
for objection.’ 

Cécile glanced up at her mother 
as she took the letter from her 
hand. She had seen such letters 
before, and had an instinctive 
horror of them: the very slight 
dash of sentiment they contained 
was a thin veil for the business 
arrangements so carefully set forth, 
showing the advantages to be ob- 
tained on both sides through such 
amatch. During these last weeks 
a revulsion had set in against these 
things in Cécile’s mind. Not that 
she had any good reason to give, 
but she had been so thankful just 
lately not to be in Marie de Saint- 
Hilaire’s position—engaged to a 
man whom she regarded with in- 
difference. Then there was all 
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that Johnny had said last night, 
when he and her mother were 
talking of French marriages, and 
those few words that he let fall 
this morning. Ah, and there was 
her mother’s promise too. That 
would certainly save her from 
being bound to M. de Marillac. 

She held the letter in slight 
careless fingers, and glanced 
through it under her drooping eye- 
lids—the old Comte’s grand set 
speeches, her own beauty and per- 
fection, the high qualities of his 
nephew, his wealth and position, 
the absolute devotion that he 
offered to the unknown lady to 
whom he ventured to propose 
himself. Cécile stretched out her 
hand to put the letter on the table, 
but not quite far enough; it 
rustled to her feet, and Max came 
round and picked it up silently. 

M. de Valmont, who expected 
his daughter to be blushing and 
smiling with pleasure, gazed at her 
in some astonishment. 

‘ Well, my child, what do you 
think of it? said Mme. de Val- 
mont. 

*I am too young,’ said Cécile. 

‘Too young !’ repeated the Mar- 
quis. ‘ Your mother was married 
at seventeen.’ 

‘ Cécile is still a child at heart, 
and loves her home,’ said Mme. de 
Valmont gently. ‘I have felt 
that, and so I said nothing to her, 
and gave no positive answer when 
my aunt wrote to me before on the 
same subject. But now, you see, 
M. de Marillac is anxious for some 
decision. Certainly, ma petite, 
most girls would be thankful for 
such an offer. What shall we say 
to him ? 

‘Pardon, ma mére,’ put in Max, 
as his sister seemed for the mo- 
ment unable to speak; ‘they will 
surely be allowed to see each other 
before any positive answer is 
given? 

‘Sans doute, mon pauvre ami, 
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M. de Marillac would wish the 
same. We must leave it to be 
decided by an interview between 
the young people themselves, as 
soon as we go to Paris. In the 
mean time we must write a most 
amiable letter.’ 

* Yes, that must be it,’ assented 
M. de Valmont. 

Cécile got up suddenly, fixing 
her eyes on her mother with an 
expression of earnest entreaty. 

‘ Maman, would it not be better 
to say no at once? 

‘Ma chére, how can you pos- 
sibly tell whether you like or dis- 
like the gentleman without ever 
having seen him?’ 

‘I know I shall dislike him,’ 
said Cécile. 

‘Come, mademoiselle, that is 
too much,’ said her father, laugh- 
ing, and getting up rather im- 
patienily. ‘One listens to reason, 
but not to prejudice. Max might 
as well refuse to go to Pontmercy, 
having made up his mind that the 
charming Mdlle. Stéphanie was 
ugly and detestable. Allons, ma 
petite, you are young indeed, but 
too old for such childishness as 
this. Be at your ease: you shall 
see him, and if he turns out to be 
odious there is an end of it.’ 

Just at this moment Pierre and 
Johnny appeared at the other end 
of the room with rods in their 
hands. 

‘Max! Cécile!’ cried Pierre, 
‘we are going fishing. Will you 
come ? 

‘Let there be no more jumping 
into the river, I beg of you,’ said 
Mme. de Valmont, going for- 
ward, 

The interruption was like a 
breath of fresh air, and revived 
Cécile at once. She turned smil- 
ing to her father, and said a few 
words in a low voice; on which 
M. de Valmont immediately took 
her in his arms and kissed her on 
both cheeks. 
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Johnny saw no more of her 
that day, for she went away with 
her mother, and did not join the 
fishing-party. 

He spent two or three pleasant 
lazy hours with the two young 
fellows by the river, and then 
drove off with the Marquis in his 
dogeart to Les Sapiniéres. On 


the road M. de Valmont detailed 
his Brittany scheme, which Johnny 
of course entered into with joy 
and gratitude. If in the natural 
way of things he could not spend 
all his time with Cécile, the best 
alternative was to spend as much 
as possible with her relations. 


(To be continued.) 
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TueEreE are three ways of getting 
to Malta from the Riviera. If you 
do not object to the probability of 
delay in the departure of the 
steamer; and further, if you do not 
object to long-since painted quar- 
ters, to a gritty coal-dusty feeling 
about the bed-linen, and to a pecu- 
liar odour suggestive of many pre- 
vious passengers of all nations, 
which pervades the cabin accom- 
modation generally, you can go, 
for the price of two hundred francs, 
by La Junon, or some of her sis- 
ters of the deep, from the port of 
Marseilles, 

If you do, you will be very fairly 
fed and civilly waited on, and you 
will find amusing and intelligent 
companions in the officers of the 
ship, especially in the doctor, who is 
always prepared to cry, ‘ A bas le 
tisane !’ in the same breath that he 
extols the virtues of good Médoc 
wine as a certain cure for all the ills 
that travelling fiesh is heir to. 
You will be pretty well rocked in 
your bed at night, for the passage 
is not often asmooth one; but you 
will be rewarded for some endur- 
ance by seeing, in the day-time of 


the seventy-two hours’ passage, 
some very charming bits of Medi- 
terranean scenery. 

Out of the port of Marseilles, 
past Monte Christo’s Chateau d’If, 
and along the coast by Toulon and 
Hyéres, one enjoys a fine panorama. 
As the grand rock from which 
Nétre Dame de la Garde looks 
over Marseilles recedes from view, 
one catches sight of those lofty hills 
above Toulon, where a young 
officer of artillery planted the bat- 
tery with which he promised to 
answer with his head for compell- 
ing the evacuation of the town by 
the French Royalists and their 
English allies. He was as good 
as his word, and lived to conquer 
at Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena ; 
and to find an overmatch for that 
brilliant battery of his at Moscow, 
at Leipsic, and at Waterloo. 

If the Straits be made in the 
daytime, La Junon passes near 
Ajaccio, the birthplace of this same 
artillery officer, and farther on it 
sights the island home of Garibaldi, 
with the port of Maddalena. From 
the Straits of Bonifacio to the love- 
ly island of Maritimo, the eastern- 
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Deathless green is only thine ; 
‘Type of hearts which airs divine 
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most sentinel of Sardinia, is an 
hour’s run; and from Maritimo 
La Junon bruises the water for 
eighteen hours more ere she casts 
anchor in Valletta. 

There is another way, the fer- 
rovia, from Genoa to Leghorn and 
Rome, or from Genoa to Florence 
and Rome, and thence to Naples, or, 
for those who wish to minimise the 
discomforts of the sea-passage, to 
Reggio. At Naples and at Reggio 
will be found a steamer, one of the 
Florio line, to convey the traveller 
to Messina. At Messina he can 
choose between a transhipment, 
which will put him in the direct 
route by sea to Malta, or he can 
‘take the cars,’ as the Americans 
have it, and go to Syracuse, there 
committing himself to the sea. 

For those who really suffer from 
sea-sickness the railway route from 
Genoa to Reggio, and from Messina 
to Syracuse, is undoubtedly the 
best. 
far the most costly and inexpressi- 
bly the most tedious, for there is 
no ‘Flying Dutchman’ in the 
Italian peninsula, and grande 
vitesse is a property which is con- 
fined to French railways and to 
a few trains thereon. For him, 
however, who does not mind the 
weariness of the journey, nor the 
expensiveness of it, this method 
entails sea-travelling of less than 
a hundred miles. From Reggio 
to Messina is five miles; from 
Syracuse to Malta ninety more. 
But such a traveller loses an im- 
mensity of fine scenery. By far the 
most enjoyable method for the 
genuine traveller, distinguishing 
under that name a man who has a 
soul above his stomach, is to go by 
sea from Genoa to Malta. If for- 
tunate enough to secure a passage 
either in the Mediterraneo or the 
Seylla, large and excellent sea- 
boats, and admirably commanded, 
and further, if favoured with de- 
cently clear weather, he will find 
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that he is embarked for a kind of 
yacht voyage, in which he will see 
much fine coast scenery and visit 
mang places of great interest, and 
that for a sum which will leave him 
a gainer, if it be compared with his 
necessary daily expenditure while 
travelling on shore. For one hun- 
dred and seventy lire one gets 
transported in a capital ship from 
Genoa to Malta, and is fed in hos- 
pitable wise—after the Italian 
method of cookery—for a whole 
week besides. By the way also 
he gets a sight of some of the most 
charming spots in the beautiful 
Mediterranean. 

Before starting forthe steamboat 
office I confer with mine host of 
the Grande Albergo, and take him 
into my confidence. I have several 
passages to pay for besides my own, 
and the ‘tottle of the whole,’ as 
Mr. Hume would have said, after 
studying the fares in the indica- 
teur, stands at 525f. 

‘Are the passages paid in gold 
or in lire?’ 

‘ In lire, signor.’ 

These two words made music to 
the ear. Warned by a friendly 
French banker, I had armed my- 
self with gold before quitting the 
territory of the Republic, one and 
indivisible, and on hearing the 
landlord’s answer I sallied forth to 
reap my advantage. 

Not to the steamboat office till 
after a previous call on the pro- 
prietor of one of those many offices 
for ‘cambio valute’ which abound 
in the neighbourhood of the port. 
The exchange is eight and some- 
thing tiny per cent. I put twenty- 
five napoleons (piéces de vingt 
as my French banker 
friend, correcting me, told me these 
pretty coins are now called) on the 
counter, and received in exchange 
a collection of garlic-scented bank- 
notes, representing five hundred 
and forty-three lire, and capable of 
buying value to that amount 

T 
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within the kingdom of Italy. There 
is meaning, there is force in 
these italics. Outside the king- 
dom thgse notes lack power t# con- 
jure with ; the foreigner will have 
none of them, and indeed has 
so poor an opinion of their value 
that he will not accept them in a 
mixed payment, even for so small 
a matter as arailway fare. Within 
the regions that own the sway of 
Vittorio Emanuele, however, they 
are motors of all kinds of activity ; 
and though the subjects of that 
talented king will assuredly not 
refuse metallic payments—indeed 
they are loyally delighted when- 
ever the unwary traveller gives 
them the opportunity of seeing 
their Czsar’s image and super- 
scription—they are nevertheless 
bound to give and take on the faith 
of paper money stamped for as low 
a value as fifty centimes. 

From the Cambio Valute to the 
office of the Servizio Postale of 
Messrs. Florio is but a step. The 
short delay caused by the call on the 
moneychanger turns out to be worth 
precisely forty-three lire. The com- 
plaisant look of Signor Florio's 
manager undergoes modification 
when he finds that he gets paper for 
paper, notes instead of coin for tick- 
ets. But he cannot demand gold, 
and, his benignity or otherwise 
being to me a matter of minor im- 
portance, I walk forth from ‘his 
office the holder of tickets osten- 
sibly worth 525 francs, but which 
have cost me 18 francs less than 
500 francs. Had I paid in gold, 
as but for an accident I should 
have done, my manager would 
have consented freely, and without 
fraud upon his employers he would 
have found himself on the transac- 
tion a happy gainer of some forty- 
eight francs—not a bad day’s work 
for the Italian clerk. Cambio Va- 
late is a great institution. 

The Mediterraneo is a fine piro- 
scafo. Once she was the City of 
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Cork, and did Transatlantic work, 
and was known at Sandy Hook 
and New York. This was in her 
maiden days. She married the 
Mediterranean and changed her 
name, and now, to the great benefit 
of travellers, pursues the even 
tenor of her way between Genoa 
and Sicily. Spacious are her sleep- 
ing cabins, airy is her saloon; the 
Italian commandante is instructive 
and obliging, and Giovannini, the 
second steward, is a gem of his pro- 
fession. 

Who so knowing in remedies 
against sea-sickness, who so ten- 
der and carefui for those who are 
down, who so willing and intelli- 
gent in his waiting upon the 
hearty, as our friend Giovannini ? 
He has been in the Italian navy ; 
he fought at the battle of Lissa ; 
he was commended ‘for valour.’ 
Giovannini is simply invaluable. 
His employers should be proud of 
him. We, in the Mediterraneo, 
look upon him as the ‘be-all and 
end-all’ of our comfort. Without 
him, to borrow a metaphor from 
the circumstances of the voyage, 
we should fall on Scylla or fall 
into Charybdis, and come to a dole- 
ful end on board. We vote him 
unanimously prince of stewards. 
Let us hope he as well liked us for 
his passengers. 

From Genoa past Spezzia and 
the home of the Duilio and the 
100-ton gun, to Leghorn, and to 
the fine harbour which owes so 
much to the last Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Under the auspices of 
Giovannini we take advantage of 
the ten hours’ stoppage to run up 
to Pisa, see the Leaning Tower, 
the Campo Santo, and the won- 
ders of the church carving, and 
are again on board in plenty of 
time to get to sleep before starting 


again, 

At Civita Vecchia, that ancient 
gateway of Rome, we stop two 
hours, and are shown the place 




















where the French frigate Orénoque 
used to lie, that now vacant place 
bemourned of Civiti Vecchians 
since the good sense and the good 
feeling of the French Republican 
Government recalled the useless 
menace to Italian unity. Besides 
this there is next to nothing to see 
at Civita Vecchia, even the old- 
world fort, which is but a standing 
monument of the difference be- 
tween past and present, hardly 
repaying the trouble of a visit. 
Giovannini was right when he 
begged us not to weary ourselves 
with visiting the place. It is only 
a vexation to the spirit, allowing 
you to see the train which might 
take you to Rome, while the 
steamer declines to stop long 
enough in the port to allow of the 
return journey. 

The Mediterraneo quits Civita 
Vecchia, and in twelve hours is 
closing upon Ustica, that rocky 
north-west corner of Sicily where- 
on stand a few farms, and whereon 
the Sicilian Norvals feed their 
flocks. It is a grand, noble piece 
of coast that stretches its veritable 
highlands from Ustica to Monte 
Pellegrino. The latter, towering 
high and sheer from the water, 
forms the southern horn of Pa- 
lermo Bay, and is the rock whence 
springs that handsome mole which 
is at once the main harbour and 
the landing quay. 

Rounding the point of the mole 
one sees an immediate alteration, 
not to say improvement, in the 
appearance of those many passen- 
gers who will insist on enjoying 
their prerogative of sea-sickness up 
to the last moment. The impos- 
ingly-dressed carabinieri, in blue 
slashed uniform, with silver epau- 
lettes and lace, and with the un- 
wieldiest of sabres, who have been 
presenting anything but a martial 
look ever since they got on board 
at Leghorn, now stiffen out and 
stiffen up into a terror to evil- 
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doers. The prisoners they have 
been nominally guarding could not 
look more miserable—one might 
also add more wicked—than they 
have done all the trip. Any feel- 
ing of satisfaction they might have 
had at relief from being sea-tossed 
is counterbalanced by the prospect, 
of which the smooth water is a 
witness, of being so much nearer to 
their place of punishment. The 
picturesquely-coloured bundles of 
clothes which have been huddled 
under plaids and wraps about the 
deck now take fresh shape as men 
and women, and by the time the 
steamer has performed a move- 
ment akin to that which circus 
horses perform when dancing a 
quadrille, and has backed and 
sidled herself into stern moorings 
among the group of steamers, 
there emerge from cabins and other 
nooks and crannies of the Mediter- 
raneo people of whose presence on 
board-one Lad had no idea, The 
management on board these boats 
does not necessarily incur much 
cost when it hospitably promises 
to include in the passage-money 
the provision of a gvood tab 
Vhéte. 

Giovannini saves me from the 
clutches of a water-brigand, of a 
kind not special to Palermo—by no 
means unknown, indeed, on our 
London river—and I stand on the 
mole an unplundered and unruffled 
admirer of the magnificent pano- 
rama. On the right, Monte Pelle- 
grino, with its Calvary and its 
richly-adorned shrine of St. Rosalie, 
respected even by brigands; in 
front, the new and the shipping 
part of the town; on the left, the 
broad bay, backed to the north- 
ward by the mountains of Palermo 
province; whilst lying around, and 
stretching inland from the lower 
part of the bay, is the grand city 
of Palermo itself. 

There can be no choice between 
the Hétel di Trinacria and any 
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other. The Hotel de France, to 
which the steamer folk would send 
you, is good, but inferior to the 
Trinacria, where the fare is excel- 
lent, the rooms are good, and the 
view is enchanting. But it is not 
for hotels one has come to Pa- 
lermo. 

One wanders through the quaint 
streets, with their guattro cantoni, 
or four-streets-meet, at every im- 
portant traverse in the line of tho- 
roughfare; one looks into the hand- 
some shops, the gorgeous churches, 
and stops shortof the Porta Nuova 
to go over the singular and cold 
cathedral, with the marks of many 
architects and many eras on its 
walls and pinnacles. In the houses, 
in the public buildings, in the peo- 
ple, in the language, one sees with- 
out seeking the medley of races 
who have from time to time held 
sway at Palermo. Greek, Saracen, 
Norman, Spaniard, French, and 
Italian, all are represented here. 
In the houses, Saracen and Span- 
iard are seen; in the churches, 
Norman, Spaniard, and Italian. In 
the language all the nationalities 
mingle with an agreement that 
never existed amongst the nation- 
alities themselves. 

Here at the Porta Nuova, in 
the rooms over the gateway, stayed 
Giuseppe Garibaldi what time he 
came across the mountains with 
the force which beat the King’s 
troops outside Messina, and com- 
pelled the garrison of that town to 
capitulate. Hard by is the Pa- 
lazzo Reale, rich in inlaid stair- 
cases, with a bijou chapel all mo- 
saic, with a campanile commanding 
splendid views of the rich, long, 
and deep valley in which Palermo 
stands, and with memories which 
carry the mind back to Roger, King 
of Sicily, and to the emirs whom he 
dispossessed. 

The sun is setting as we pass 
under the Porta Nuova, which 
leads by the Monreale road into 


the country. For the first time 
we remember what we have heard 
and read about J Briganti, whom 
we somewhat fondly imagined to 
belong to the country districts 
alone. We turn back into the 
city, and across the Parade-ground 
into the long street already ascend- 
ed, and resolve to confer with wiser 
heads than our own before going 
outside the gates. 

Giovannini rejects all suggestions 
as to the unsafety of the road. He 
himself is Palermitan. He is quite 
sure about it. There are no bri- 
gands ; and between Palermo and 
Monreale si trovano i posti militari 
per tutt’ il cammino. 

Mr. Morrison, the obliging Eng- 
lish and American banker, ‘ thinks 
there is no danger;’ he ‘ has heard 
of brigands nearer than Monreale ; 
but on the whole thinks one may go, 
because, as Giovannini had said, 
‘there are now posts of the Ber- 
saglieri all the way between the 
two places.’ 

‘Will Captain M— give Gio- 
vannini a day's leave?’ 

‘Does the Signor Inglese wish 
it?’ 

The Signor Inglese would much 
like to have Giovannini’s escort to 
Monreale. Giovannini é alla dis- 
posizione del signore. 

And so with a trusty companion, 
with a stalwart coachman and a 
pair of fleet horses, we drove to 
Monreale, up the ascent which 
gives view after view of the utmost 
beauty, past the long-deserted ruins 
of the Angevin town, and the site 
of those gardens wherein the Pa- 
lermitans and their French rulers 
walked that eventful night, after the 
Vespers sternly known in history 
as Sicilian. We see with rapt admi- 
ration that wonderful cathedral 
church in which Norman kings of 
Sicily sleep ; in which the founder, 
whatever his secular failings, was 
downright in the thoroughness of 
his church work, and was not above 
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borrowing ideas from the higher 
civilisation he had conquered, to 
secure magnificence in the church 
he dedicated to the God of Norman 
Christianity. 

We enjoy it all—the grandeur, 
the finish, the stupendous propor- 
tions ; we wander among the clois- 
ters, decline with thanks the offer 
of a visit to the adjoining monas- 
tery, and then prepare to return. 
For the officer in command at 
Monreale will not allow us to pro- 
ceed to the convent in the hills, 
three miles beyond the town, un- 
less we take an escort of troops. 
We listen to the officer's account 
of the audacity of Signori i Bri- 
ganti—how that sometimes they 
will even attack an escorted party 
if the lure be great enough ; how 
lately they attacked one of his own 
patrols, killing a sergeant and 
wounding two soldiers, close to 
Monreale ; and how there was no 
absolute security beyond his post. 
We listen to all this, and conclude 
that our desire to see the famous 
convent is less than our desire to 
avoid giving any occasion to the 
brigands. We thank the lieute- 
nant for his courtesy; note in our 
memories his assurance that till 
he and his brother officers are al- 
lowed to shoot priests, brigands 
will flourish ; and reéntering our 
carriage, drive back in safety to 
Palermo, and to the Mediterra- 
neo. 
Space fails to tell of the vaults 
of the Cappucini monastery, where 
four thousand baked, and some em- 
balmed, bodies, stand side by side 
along the walls, or recline, dressed 
as in life, in glass cases or wooden 
boxes. It fails also to tell of much 
that remains to be said about Pa- 
lermo, where Englishmen would 
much more congregate, both for 
heaith and for commerce, but for 
the standing discouragement and 
dread inspired by the brigand pest. 
Till Mr. Rose ceases to be liable 


to capture within gunshot of a 
railway-station, till the working of 
the Masia and other secret societies 
can be rudely stopped by the law, 
till perhaps the desire of the plea- 
sant officer at Monreale can be gra- 
tified, it is impossible that Palermo 
can expand for London, or any 
other Society, its vast natural and 
artificial resources as a winter re- 
sort. It is idle to expect it. 

The Mediterraneo goes her way, 
and after plunging about in the 
seas, which are always more or less 
agitated—mare grosso, as the Ita- 
lians love to call them—about the 
northern parts of the island, feels 
her way down the Straits of Mes- 
sina. She implicitly heeds the 
poet’s warning to avoid Scylla, 
for that is an ugly rock jutting out 
from the sides of the steep land, on 
the crown of which stand the great 
mountains of Calabria ; but fur- 
nished,as the bark of Palinurus was 
not furnished, with excellent steam- 
engines, she is less mindful of the 
direction against fal'ing into Cha- 
rybdis ; on the contrary, she steams 
right through it, and, keeping a 
straight course on the whirlpool 
side, makes for the entrance to the 
splendid harbour of Messina. 

Here, alas, one has to realise 
the truth of the aphorism that the 
best friends must part, Giovan- 
nini, who has been so invaluable 
to us all the way from Genoa, is 
no longer to bring the morning 
cup of coffee to the cabin—no longer 
to interest us with descriptions of 
this headland or with accounts of 
that castle. With him, with the 
Mediterraneo herself, we have here 
to part, and transfer our bag- 
gage and ourselves to that pretty, 
yacht-like, but O, so much smaller, 
steamer, I] Campidoglio, which is 
lying two cables ahead of us. Gio- 
vannini renders a last, but not 
least, service by undertaking the 
whole business of transfer; so leav- 
ing our worldly goods to his sure 
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hands and eyes, in full confidence 
of reunion with them on board the 
other ship, we are rowed on shore, 
and find ourselves in the town of Leo- 
nato and the birthplace of Hero. 

Dogberry and Verges have both 
passed away; Hero has once more 
passed into the marble statue 
whence love had power to draw 
her; and the sharp wit of Bea- 
trice no longer vexes the soul of 
Benedick, whose toothache has 
long since been cured by the prime 
curer of all the ills that flesh and 
teeth are heirs to. Not only has 
Don John made his exit, but, under 
the auspices of Garibaldi, all his 
kinsfolk have gone too. No more 
can Conrad be guilty of ‘flat 
burglary as ever was committed,’ 
by calling ‘the prince’s brother, 
villain.” No more does Dogberry 
‘instruct the watch,’ or boast of 
his two coats, or of being ‘as pretty 
a piece of flesh as any in Messina.’ 
‘ Old times are changed, old man- 
ners gone ;’ and the traveller who 
thinks of the day when Spanish 
viceroys dwelt in the town, and 
collected fleets for the succour of 
Malta, or for the destruction 
of the Turk —he who remem- 
bers what Messina was, and com- 
pares her with what she is, in spite 
of the commerce which still flows 
tg her, of the gifts Nature has la- 
vished upon her, may well writd 
‘Ichabod’ over her name in his 
book of recollection. 

Out of the harbour, one sharp 
turn to the right, that is, to the 
southward, and we are once more 
in the Straits, crossing the margin 
of the redoubted Charybdis — 
marked in white foam—are pass- 
ing by Reggio, that Rhegium 
whither St. Paul came after he 
‘had fetched a compass.’ 

The Campidoglio is to the Me- 
diterraneo as a Boulogne steamer 
is to a New York packet. She 
kicks about mightily on her way 
to Catania, that standing tempta- 
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tion to Providence which stands 
at the foot of Etna, Those seem- 
ing rocks on the sea-shore are 
blocks of lava, tombstones of the 
city which lies, calcined and in 
ashes, under the site on which the 
present Catania stands. Time after 
time the place has been more or 
less ruined ; and oftener still would 
have suffered, had not St. Agatha, 
who has the city in charge, been 
moved at the sight of her veil, 
brought out of its shrine at the 
cathedral by the terrified but 
faithful Catanians, and turned the 
molten stream into another chan- 
nel. Very grateful are the Cata- 
nians to St. Agatha; and quite 
ready are they at any given time 
to outbid the Ephesians, both in 
time and fervour, in proclaiming 
the greatness of their goddess, 

seautiful is the sight of Etna, 
which bursts upon the view as one 
passes from the wharf, past the 
archbishop’s palace, covered with 
the most brilliant and lovely Bour- 
gainvilliers, and turns to enter the 
city by the water-gate. There, as 
in some vast theatre, the arch of 
the gate acting as proscenium, one 
sees the great square, and the 
long, wide, and gradually ascending 
street, which is the main thorough- 
fare leading out of it, and which 
has for background to its long 
vista the snow-covered smoke- 
crowned mountain, under which 
Jupiter flung the rebellious Titan. 
At night, when this long vista is 
lighted up, and the moon throws 
into relief the form of the moun- 
tain, the sight is one of fairyland. 
In this delightfully placed city 
there are many members, as there 
doubtless are also many readers, of 
London Society ; for Catania has 
long been favourably known, with 
Arci Reale, as a winter resort for 
delicate Westerns. 

Those who wish to have as little 
as possible to do with the Campi- 
doglio can go by rail to Syracuse ; 
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but they will in so doing miss 
some of the finest views of Etna. 
Whichever way they go, they 
should stop'a while in Syracuse. 
They should also visit Augusta, 
with its now deserted fortifications, 
once of great strength, and the 
scene of many a Bourbon tyranny. 
It was at Augusta that the French 
made their last stand and final 
capitulation, when Hubert of Or- 
leans strove in vain to quell the 
storm which rose after the Sicilian 
Vespers. It was at Syracuse— 
but we must not tarry to say what 
happened at Syracuse, the home 
and the grave of Archimedes, the 
stronghold of Dionysius, the pride, 
and at one time the dread, of the 
old-world powers of the Mediter- 
ranean. Already we have tarried 
long upon our way to Malta; and 
if we would take passage thither in 
our friend the Campidoglio, which is 
lying in the harbour with the steam 
already up, and blowing shrilly off, 
we must content ourselves with 
having seen the Greek and Roman 
theatres, the wonderful ear of 
Dionysius, the tomb of Archi- 
medes, and the sweet water-spring 
of Jove’s fair nymph Arethusa. 

Let us draw a veil over our re- 
collection of the nine-hour trip in 
that sodawater-bottle-shaped Cam- 
pidoglio, between Cape Passero 
and Malta. To what purpose did 
we eat that excellent dinner, pro- 
vided by mine host of the Albergo 
del Sole, before embarking? Why, 
O why, did I venture to smoke 
that second Italian-bought ci- 
gar? 

The would-be, but vain, com- 
forter, upon whose shoulders the 
mantle of Giovannini had descen- 
ded, informed me, about 7 .M., 
that Malta was in sight. 

I did not embrace the man, for 
he was a steward, and had been 
active in his vocation for some 
hours past; and there was that 
indescribable something—shall I 
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call it an aflatus?— about him 
which even garlic could not 
kill. 

But with his information hope 
revived. We—of our own follow- 
ing, I mean—rushed on deck, and 
gladdened our eyes with the sight 
which the sun, dispersing the morn- 
ing mist, gilded as it opened out. 
On the right lay the high cliffs 
of Gozo, in front the island of 
Malta, stretching out its bays and 
inlets right and left of Valletta. 
Far inland we can see, on the high 
hill-ridge towards Gozo, the palace 
of St. Antonio, fair summer re- 
treat of the Governor, and now 
the abode of their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh. The forts are be- 
coming each moment more dis- 
tinct. There is Ricasoli; that is 
St. Angelo behind it. There is 
St. Elmo; to the right of it Fort 
Tigné, with Sliema Hill beyond ; 
while above St. Julian’s Bay rise 
the buildings of Pembroke Camp, 
and the strong commanding works 
of the New Fort. 

The signal-staff on the top of 
Valletta has our mail-steamer flag 
up. There is a general shakiag of 
feathers among the poor human 
fowl on board, and an evident be- 
lief that ere long the waves will 
cease from troubling. Three-quar- 
ters of an hour more, and we get 
an outside view of the Campi- 
doglio, anchored close to the Cus- 
tom-house wharf, under the shadow 
of the high Baracca, and within 
range of a plunging fire from some 
dozen great batteries. 

In our anxiety to get ashore 
we hardly heed the presence of 
Sir James Drummond's superb 
fleet, which lies at the several 
moorings—a grand sight for Eng- 
lishmen to see. We pass the or- 
deal of the Customs, settle our- 
selves into a car, like, but with a 
difference, to those one sees in the 
pictures of Velasquez, and drive 
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off to Ellul’s hospitable quarters 
in Strada Santa Lucia. 

To obtain membership in the 
Union Club is the first duty which 
a man owes to himself after being 
six hours in Malta. The facilities 
for obtaining membership are am- 
ple and generous, especially for 
temporary residents, and the ad- 
vantages given in return for the mo- 
derate subscription are very great 
indeed. He who has once’availed 
himself of the hospitality of the 
club, which has its being at the 
Auberge de Provence, will find 
when he comes to analyse his 
pleasant recollections of Malta that 
this hospitality was a principal 
factor in his enjoyment. 

The Auberge de Provence, once 
the home of the Provencal Knights 
of Malta, stands in the best part 
of Strada Reale. Within its doors 
may be found the most comfort- 
able counterpart of London club ac- 
commodation, and willing service. 
A bachelor or a stray Benedict, 
stranded by himself at Malta, can 
make himself as happy here as 
Maltese creature comfortscan make 
him. He may here, with fair chance 
of success, attempt to solace him- 
self for the absence of Juanita; 
he may here at his ease compose 
those touching appeals which shall 
end by wringing consent from Ju- 
anita’s obdurate parents. \ 

Membership in the garrison li- 
brary at the main guard is almost 
as necessary as the club to one’s 
well-being in Malta. To one’s 
womankind there it is indispen- 
sable. The garrison library is the 
Ladies’ Club meeting-place—the 
malicious add ‘flirtation tryst.’ 
The last epithet is of course libel- 
lous, and, properly speaking, should 
find no place in this veracious 
chronicle, But for many of the 
purposes for which a club is valu- 
able to men the garrison library 
is valuable to ladies. They can 
read, write, think, admire, and be 


admired, see all the latest tele- 
grams, magazines, and newspapers, 
and pick up all the on dits and 
canards of Valletta. There is no 
refreshment-room, to be sure ; but 
then just across the street is there 
not that enticing retreat where 
‘the Sick Man’ purveys the coolest 
of Italian ices, the daintiest of 
French conjiserie, the iciest of 
drinks? Refreshments of a more 
substantial kind are also at call, 
and the ladies have in ‘ the Sick 
Man’* an obliging ally, who makes 
them independent of all club 
kitchens. Then for shopping, what 
point of departure so conve- 
nient ? 

If the winter resident at Malta 
have a mind to house himself, he 
can find good quarters in Valletta, 
but better in Floriana, outside the 
inner’ line of fortifications. If he 
decide for hotel life, he can lodge 
fairly, and be fed sumptuously, at 
several places in Valletta for eight 
shillings a day. But by far the 
best hotel of Valletta is, to use an 
Irishism, not in Valletta at all, but 
at Sliema, across the creek of that 
name. There, under the roof of 
the courtly Ellul, he can enjoy not 
only excellent quarters and excel- 
lent fare, but the loveliest views of 
the district. From the house-top 
of this Imperial Hotel the eye ranges 
over a wide-spread panorama of the 
island. High upon a hill seven 
miles to the south-west stands 
Citta Vecchia, the walled capital 
of the island ere John de Vallette 
built the city which now crowns 
Mount Sceberras. Here, as tradi- 
tion holds, was the house of Pub- 
lius, the chief man of the island, 
who ‘courteously entreated’ the 
shipwrecked Apostle Paul, Within 
three miles of it is St. Paul’s Bay 

* Why the obliging Italian who keeps 
the best confectioner’s shop in Strada 
Reale—that is, in Malta—should be 
known universally as ‘the Sick Man,’ 


the writer sought to know, but never 
learned. 
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itself, enclosing a small islet on 
which the travellers are said to 
have lighted the fire whence an 
adder sprang upon the supposed 
murderer’s finger. There is yet 
the place ‘where two seas met;’ 
there is still the creek into which 
the mariners strove ‘if it were pos- 
sible to thrust in the ship.’ 

East from Citta Vecchia, as one 
stands on the Sliema housetop, lies 
Verdala, a summer residence once 
of the Grand Master, now of the 
Governor, of Malta. Krendi, that 
strange remnant of pre-historic 
temples, lies hidden behind the 
southern cliffs; and as the eye tra- 
vels eastwards over the landscape 
it rests upon the Mohammedan 
burying-place, many a fine Christian 
church, and the serried streets, 
forts, and buildings of the key of 
the Mediterranean. 

There is abundance of amuse- 
ment, there are endless objects of 
interest, for thé winter sojourner 
in Malta. The hands of the soldier 
and the monk are indelibly stamp- 
ed on the place. From the time 
when Charles V. by his charter, 
still exhibited in the armoury, 
granted the islands of Malta and 
Gozo and the state of Tripoli to 
the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, the sword and the cowl have 
held sway in the island. At St. 
Elmo you can still trace, amid the 
bastions and batteries of that great 
castle, the small star fort, isolated 
from all succour, which cost the 
Moslem eight thousand men before 
he took it. You can still see, pre- 
served by the pious care of after- 
times, the chapel in which the sixty 
surviving, but none unwounded, 
members of the garrison partook 
of their last communion at mid- 
night before the final assault. 

At St. Angelo, across the har- 
bour, you can see what was the 
citadel of Malta, what time the 
borg or hamlet which clustered in- 
side the then enceinte, was as the 


germ of the present city. Strangely 
would John de Vallette, that great 
Grand Master, who hurled back 
the power of the Turk shattered 
and riven, rub his medieval eyes 
and clasp his gauntleted hands in 
wonder, could he see the weapons 
which have replaced his culverins 
and bombards upon the walls of 
St. Angelo. 

Astonished indeed would be 
those veliant soldiers of La Vallette 
who dived and swam, sword in 
mouth, to attack their assailants 
in the water, could they see the 
torpedoes which have supplanted 
the pile-driven barbed palisade, 
upon the integrity of which hung 
for a time the fate of Malta. Great 
would have been their astonish- 
ment, as great as was our pleasure, 
could they have seen, as we saw 
from the batteries they so well de- 
fended, the long sightly form of 
the Serapis, steaming majestically 
past Ricasoli, and shaking to the 
vibration of well-rammed three- 
hundred-pounders engaged in the 
peaceful and loyal occupation of 
saluting the Prince of Wales home- 
ward bound from India. 

Then went Malta quite mad. 
The thunder and rimbombo of oft- 
repeated salutes, the decoration of 
streets, the illumination of houses, 
the presentation of addresses, 
procession-forming, torpedo-firing, 
sham assaults upon the fortress, 
illuminations of the fleet, of Grand 
Harbour, of Valletta, dinner-giving, 
ball-giving, gala performances at 
the Opera,—these, and the like of 
these, produced a general vertigo 
in the brain of Malta, which out- 
lasted the Prince’s visit. 

Not ours to describe the days of 
rejoicing. Far abler pens have 
already written the history of that 
time. Whether they will faith- 
fully record the jealousies which 
arose in consequence of non-invita- 
tions to this dinner at Government 
House, to that breakfast on the 
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Serapis, in consequence of Miss A. 
being asked to dance with the 
Prince, while Mrs. B. was not 
asked ; in consequence of Colonel 
C. being placed at table below 
Captain D. ofthe Warhorse frigate, 
it is impossible to say, neither does 
it much matter. Whether the 
official chroniclers perpetuate the 
fact that the torpedoes refused to 
explode themselves, when called 
upon, in the Marsa Muscetto, or 
that the anger of certain Maltese 
gentry exploded when not called 
upon, because of slights real or 
imaginary, is equally immaterial. 
Accidents will happen to the best 
regulated programmes, especially 
if liable to sudden alterations. 
There is no need to write them 
down—rather the contrary ; and all 
that need be remembered of the 
visit are the many undoubted plea- 
sures to which it certainly gave 
rise. 

Malta as a winter resort is at 
once brighter and cheaper—far 
cheaper—than the favourite towns 
of the Riviera. It has a sirocco, 
it is true, an evil wind that ruffies 
the smoothest tempers, and imparts 
to the whole body, inside and out, 
a feeling that it has been rubbed 
with sand-paper. But then there 


is no such mistral as Cannes and 
the Nicois own, and the one must 
be set against the other. 

There is society—plenty of it. 
There is the gaiety and life in- 
separable from a great military and 
naval station ; and there is an ac- 
tivity in commerce, represented by 
not less than six vessels in and out 
every day. The island itself is in- 
teresting —in parts itis pretty—and 
house-rent and living are marvel- 
lously cheap. Many avail them- 
selves of these advantages between 
November and May, and find 
themselves the better in health, 
heavier in pocket, and the wiser 
for many pleasant associations, at 
the end of it. In the interval be- 
tween the months named let Lon- 
don Society take it as true, that 
they would do well to revive their 
partiality for an old favourite 
resort, which has been too much 
neglected of late years. In the 
hope that the residence of the 
Duchess of Edinburgh in the island 
will contribute towards this result, 
and with the conviction that Eng- 
lish invalids will benefit thereby, 
the writer brings these papers on 
the Winter Resorts of London So- 
ciety to a close. 

FRANCIS DAVENANT. 























MICHAEL STROGOFF, OR THE RUSSIAN COURIER. 


By Jutes VERNE. 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER IX, 

IN THE STEPPE. 
MicuaeL Srrocorr and Nadia 
were once more as free as they 
had been in the journey from 
Perm to the banks of the Irtych. 
But how the conditions under 
which they travelled were altered! 
Then, a comfortable tarantass, 
fresh horses, — well-kept post - 
horses,—assured the rapidity of 
their journey. 

Now they were on foot; it was 
utterly impossible to procure any 
other means of locomotion, they 
were without resources, not know- 
ing how to obtain the commonest 
necessaries, and they had still 
four hundred versts to go. More- 
over, Michael could now only see 
with Nadia’s eyes. 

As to the friend whom chance 
had given them, they had just 
lost him, and fearful might be 
his fate. Michael had thrown 
himself down under the brush- 
wood at the side of the road. 
Nadia stood beside him waiting 
for the word from him to con- 
tinue the march. 

It was ten o'clock. The sun 
had more than three hours before 
disappeared below the horizon. 
There was not a house, not a hut, 
in sight. The last of the Tartars 
were lost in the distance. Mi- 
chael and Nadia were quite 
alone. 

‘What will they do with our 
friend? exclaimed the girl. ‘Poor 
Nicholas !| Our meeting will have 


been fatal to him.’ 





Michael made no response. 

‘Michael,’ continued Nadia, 
‘do you not know that he de- 
fended you when you were the 
Tartars’ sport; that he risked 
his life for me? 

Michael was still silent, mo- 
tionless, his face buried in his 
hands; of what was he thinking? 
Perhaps, although he did not 
answer, he heard Nadia speak. 

Yes, he heard her; for when 
the young girl added, 

‘Where shall I lead you, Mi- 
chael?’ 

‘To Irkutsk,’ he replied. 

‘ By the high-road ? 

' * Yes, Nadia.’ 

Michael was still the same man 
who had sworn to accomplish his 
object, whatever happened. To 
follow the high-road was certain- 
ly to go the shortest way. If the 
vanguard of Feofar-Khan’s troops 
appeared, it would then be time 
to strike across the country. 

Nadia took Michael’s hand, 
and they started. 

The next morning, the 12th of 
September, twenty versts further, 
they made a short halt in the 
village of Joulounovskoé. It was 
burnt and deserted. All night 
Nadia had tried to see if the body 
of Nicholas had not been left on 
the road ; but it was in vain that 
she looked among the ruins, and 
searched among the dead. Till 
then, he seemed to have been 
spared. But might they not be 
reserving him for some cruel tor- 
ture on their arrival in the camp 


at Irkutsk ? 
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Nadia, exhausted with hunger, 
from which her companion was 
also suffering terribly, was fortu- 
nate enough to find in one of the 
houses a quantity of dried meat 
and ‘ soukharis’—pieces of bread, 
which, dried by evaporation, pre- 
serve their nutritive qualities for 
an indefinite time. 

Michael and the girl loaded 
themselves with as much as they 
could carry. They had thus a 
supply of food for several days ; 
and as to water, there would be 
no want of that in a district ren- 
dered fertile by the numerous 
little affluents of the Augara. 

They continued their journey. 
Michael walked with a firm step, 
and only slackened his pace for 
his companion’s sake. Nadia, not 
wishing to retard him, obliged 
herself to walk. Happily, he could 
not see to what a miserable state 
fatigue had reduced her. 

However, Michael guessed it. 

‘You are quite done up, poor 
child,’ he said sometimes. 

‘ No,’ she would reply. 

‘When you can no longer walk, 
I will carry you, Nadia.’ 

‘Yes, Michael.’ 

During this day they came to 
the little river Oka, but it was 
fordable, and they had no diffi- 
culty in crossing. 

The sky was cloudy and the 
temperature moderate. There was 
some fear that the rain might 
come on, which would much have 
increased their misery. A few 
showers fell, but they did not 
last. 

They went on as before, hand 
in hand, speaking little, Nadia 
looking about on every side; twice 
a day they halted. Six hours of 
the night were given to sleep. 
In a few huts Nadia again found 
a little mutton, which is so com- 
mon in this country that it is sold 
at two copecks and a half a 
pound, 


But, contrary to Michael’s hopes, 
there was not a single beast of 
burden jn the country; horses, 
camels—all had been either killed 
or carried off. They must still 
continue to plod on across this 
weary steppe on foot. 

The third Tartar column, on its 
way to Irkutsk, had left plain 
traces of its course: here a dead 
horse, there an abandoned cart. 
The bodies of unfortunate Sibe- 
rians lay along the road, princi- 
pally at the entrance to villages. 
Nadia, overcoming her repug- 
nance, looked at all these corpses. 

In fact, the danger lay not be- 
fore but behind. The advance 
guard of the Emir’s army, com- 
manded by Ivan Ogareff, might 
at any moment appear. The boats 
sent down the lower Yenisei must 
by this time have reached Kras- 
noiarsk, and been made use of. 
The road was therefore open to 
the invaders. No Russian force 
could be opposed to them between 
Krasnoiarsk and Lake Baikal; 
Michael therefore expected the 
arrival of the Tartar scouts. 

At each halt Nadia climbed 
some hill, and looked anxiously 
to the westward; but as yet no 
cloud of dust had signalled the 
approach of a troop of horse. 

Then the march was resumed ; 
and when Michael felt that he 
was dragging poor Nadia forward 
too rapidly, he went at a slower 
pace. They spoke little, and only 
of Nicholas. The young girl re- 
called all that this companion of 
a few days had done for them. 

In answering, Michael tried to 
give Nadia some hope, of which 
he did not feel a spark himself, 
for he well knew that the unfor- 
tunate fellow would not escape 
death. 

One day Michael said to the 
girl, 

‘You never speak to me of my 
mother, Nadia.’ 
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His mother! Nadia had never 
wished to do so. Why renew his 
grief? Was not the old Siberian 
dead? Had not her son given the 
last kiss to her corpse stretched 
on the plain of Tomsk ? 

‘Speak to me of her, Nadia,’ 
said Michael. ‘ Speak—you will 
please me.’ 

And then Nadia did what she 
had not done before. She told all 
that had passed between Marfa 
and herself since their meeting at 
Omsk, where they had seen each 
other for the first time. She said 
how an inexplicable instinct had 
led her towards the old prisoner 
without knowing who she was, 
what care she had bestowed on 
her, and what encouragement she 
had received in return. At that 
time Michael Strogoff had been 
to her but Nicholas Korpan- 
off. 

‘Whom I ought always to have 
been,’ replied Michael, his brow 
darkening. 

Then later he added, 

‘Ihave broken my oath, Nadia, 
—I had sworn not to see my 
mother ! 

‘But you did not try to see 
her, Michael, replied Nadia. 
‘Chance alone brought you into 
her presence.’ 

‘I had sworn, whatever might 
happen, not to betray myself.’ 

‘ Michael, Michael, at sight of 
the lash raised upon Marfa could 
you refrain? No! No oath could 
prevent a son from succouring his 
mother 

‘ [have broken my oath, Nadia,’ 
returned Michael. ‘May God and 
the Father pardon me ! 

‘ Michael,’ resumed the girl, ‘I 
have a question to ask you. Do 
not answer it if you think you 
ought not. Nothing from you 
would vex me.’ 

‘Speak, Nadia.’ 

‘Why, now that the Czar’s 
letter has been taken from you, 
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are you so anxious to reach Irk- 
utsk ? 

Michael tightly pressed his 
companion’s hand, but he did not 
answer. 

‘Did you know the contents 
of that letter before you left 
Moscow ? 

‘ No, I did not know it.’ 

‘Must I think, Michael, that 
the wish alone to place me in my 
father’s hands draws you towards 
Irkutsk? 

‘No, Nadia,’ replied Michael 
gravely. ‘I should deceive you 
if I allowed you to believe that 
it was so. Igo where duty or- 
ders me to go. As to taking you 
to Irkutsk, is it not you, Nadia, 
who are now taking me there? 
Do I not see with your eyes ; and 
is it not your hand that guides 
me? Have you not repaid a hun- 
dredfold the help which I was 
able to give you at first? I do 
not know if fate will cease to go 
against us; but the day on which 
you thank me for having placed 
you in your father’s hands, I, in 
my turn, will thank you for 
having led me to Irkutsk.’ 

‘Poor Michael!’ answered Na- 
dia, with emotion. ‘ Do not speak 
so. That is not the answer to 
my question. Michael, why, now, 
are you in such haste to reach 
Irkutsk ? 

‘ Because I must be there be- 
fore Ivan Ogareff,’ exclaimed 
Michael. 

‘Even now? 

‘Even now ; and I will be there 
too !’ 

In uttering these last words, 
Michael did not speak solely 
through hatred to the traitor. 
But Nadia understood that her 
companion had not told, or could 
not tell, her all. 

On the 15th of September, three 
days later, the two reached the 
village of Kouitounskoé, seventy 
versts from Toulounovskoé. The 
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young girl suffered dreadfully. 
Her aching feet could scarcely 
support her; but she fought, she 
struggled, against her weariness, 
and her only thought was this, 

‘Since he cannot see me, I will 
go on till I drop.’ 

There were no obstacles on this 
part of the journey, no danger 
either since the departure of the 
Tartars, only much fatigue. 

For three days it continued 
thus. It was plain that the third 
invading column was advancing 
rapidly in the east; that could 
be seen by the ruins which they 
left after them, the cold cinders, 
and the already decomposing 
corpses, 

There was nothing to be seen 
in the west ; the Emir’s advanced 
guard had not yet appeared. 
Michael began to consider the 
various reasons which might have 
caused this delay. Was a suffi- 
cient force of Russians directly 
menacing Tomsk or Krasnoiarsk ? 
Did the third column, isolated 
from the others, run a risk of being 
cut off? If this was the case, it 
would be easy for the Grand Duke 
to defend Irkutsk, and any time 
gained against an invasion was a 
step towards repulsing it. 

Michael sometimes let his 
thoughts run on these hopes, but 
he soon saw their improbability, 
and felt that the salvation of the 
Grand Duke depended alone on 
him. 

Sixty versts separate Kouit- 
ounskoé from Kimilteiskoé, a little 
village situated at a short distance 
from the Dinka, a tributary of the 
Augara. Michael thought with 
some apprehension of the obstacle 
which this affluent placed in his 
way. There was not the remotest 
chance of finding anything like a 
boat, and he remembered having 
already crossed it in happier times 
when it was difficult to ford. But 
this once crossed, no other river 
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interrupted the road to Irkutsk, 
two hundred and thirty versts 
from thence. 

It would only take three days 
to reach Kimilteiskoé. Nadia 
dragged herself along. Whatever 
might be her moral energy, her 
physical strength would soon fail 
her. Michael knew it only too 
well, 

If he had not been blind, 
Nadia would have said to him, 

‘Go, Michael; leave me in some 
hut! Reach Irkutsk! Accom- 
plish your mission! See my 
father! Tell him where I am! 
Tell him that I wait for him, and 
you both will knowwhere to find 
me! Start! I am not afraid! 
I will hide myself from the Tar- 
tars! I will take care of myself 
for him, for you! Go, Michael! 
I can go no farther! .. .’ 

Many times Nadia was obliged 
to stop. Michael then took her 
in his arms, and having no longer 
to think of her fatigue, walked 
more rapidly and with his inde- 
fatigable step. 

On the 18th of September, at 
ten in the evening, Kimilteiskoé 
was at last entered. From the 
top of a hill Nadia saw in the 
horizon a long light line. It was 
the Dinka. A few lightning 
flashes were reflected in the water ; 
summer lightning, without thun- 
der. 

Nadia led her companion 
through the ruined village. The 
cinders were quite cold. The last 
of the Tartars had passed through 
at least five or six days before. 

Arrived at the outskirts of the 
village, Nadia sank down on a 
stone bench. 

‘Shall we make a halt? asked 
Michael. 

‘It isnight, Michael,’ answered 
Nadia. ‘Do you not want to rest 


a few hours? 
*I would rather have crossed 
the Dinka,’ replied Michael; ‘I 











should like to put that between 
us and the Emir’s advanced guard. 
But you can scarcely drag your- 
self along, my poor Nadia !’ 

‘Come, Michael,’ returned Na- 
dia, seizing her companion’s hand 
and drawing him forward. 

Two or three versts further the 
Dinka flowed across the Irkutsk 
road. The young girl wished to 
attempt this last effort asked by 
her companion. She found her 
way by the light from the flashes. 
They were then crossing a bound- 
less desert, in the midst of which 
was lost the little river. Nota 
tree nor a hillock broke the flat- 
ness. Nota breath disturbed the 
atmosphere, whose calmness would 
allow the slightest sound to travel 
an immense distance. 

Suddenly Michael and Nadia 
stopped, as if their feet had been 
caught in some crevice in the 
ground. 


The barking of a dog came, 


across the steppe. 

‘Do you hear? said Nadia. 

Then a mournful cry succeeded 
it ; a despairing cry, like the last 
appeal of a human being dbout 
to die. 

‘ Nicholas! Nicholas” cried the 
girl, feeling a foreboding of evil. 

Michael, who was listening, 
shook his head. 

‘Come, Michael, come! said 
Nadia. 

And she, who just now was 
dragging herself with difficulty 
along, suddenly recovered strength, 
under violent excitement. 

‘We have left the road,’ said 
Michael, feeling that he was tread- 
ing no longer on powdery soil, 
but on short grass. 

‘Yes .... wemust!.... 
returned Nadia. ‘It was there, 


, 


on the right, from which the cry 
came.’ 

In a few minutes they were not 
more than half a verst from the 
river. 
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A second bark was heard, but 
although more feeble, it was cer- 
tainly nearer. 

Nadia stopped. 

* Yes,’ said Michael ; ‘it is Serko 
barking. . . He has followed his 
master.’ 

‘ Nicholas !' called the girl. 

Her cry was unanswered. 

A few birds of prey alone rose 
and disappeared in the sky. 

Michael listened. Nadia gazed 
over the plain illumined now and 
again with electric light, but she 
saw nothing. 

And yet a voice was again 
raised, this time murmuring in a 
plaintive tone, ‘ Michael! .. .’ 

Then a dog, all bloody, bounded 
up to Nadia. 

It was Serko. 

Nicholas could not be far off. 
He alone could have murmured 
the name of Michael. Where was 


he? Nadia had no strength to 
call again. 

Michael, crawling on the 
ground, felt about with his 
hands. 


Suddenly Serko uttered a fresh 
bark, and darted towards a gi- 
gantic bird which had swooped 
down. 

It was a vulture. When Serko 
ran towards it, it rose, but return- 
ing to the charge, it struck the 
dog. The latter leapt up at it; 
a blow from the formidable beak 
alighted on his head, and this 
time Serko fell back lifeless on the 
ground. 

At the same time a cry of horror 
escaped Nadia. 

‘There . . . there!’ 
claimed. 

A head issued from the ground! 
She had stumbled against it in the 
darkness, 

Nadia fell on her knees beside 
it. 

Nicholas, buried up to his neck, 
according to the atrocious Tartar 
custom, had been left in the steppe 


she. ex- 
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to die of hunger and thirst, and 
perhaps by the teeth of wolves or 
beaks of birds of prey. 

Frightful torture for the victim 
imprisoned in the ground, the 
earth pressed down so that he can- 
not move, his arms bound to his 
body like those of a corpse in its 
coffin. The miserable wretch, 
living in the mould of clay from 
which he is powerless to break 
out, can only long for the death 
which is so slow in coming. 

There the Tartars had buried 
their prisoner three days before ! 
. .» » For three days Nicholas 
waited for the help which now 
came too late! 

The vultures had caught sight 
of the head on a level with the 
ground, and for some hours the 
dog had been defending his mas- 
ter against these ferocious birds. 

Michael dug at the ground with 
his knife to release their friend. 

The eyes of Nicholas, which 
till then had been closed, opened. 

He recognised Michael and Na- 
dia. Then, 

‘ Farewell, my friends,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘I am glad to have seen 
you again. Pray for me.’ 

These words were his last. 

Michael continued to dig, 
though the ground, having been 
tightly rammed down, was as 
hard as a stone ; and he managed 
at last to get out the body of the 
unhappy man. He listened if his 
heart was still beating. It was 
still. 

He wished to bury him that he 
might not be left exposed on the 
steppe; and the hole into which 
Nicholas had been placed when 
living he enlarged, so that he 
might be placed in it dead. The 
faithful Serko was laid by his 
master. At that moment a great 
noise was heard on the road, about 
half a verst distant. 

Michael Strogoff listened. 

It was evidently a detachment 


of horse advancing towards the 
Dinka. x 

‘Nadia, Nadia ! he said/fin a 
low voice. 

Nadia, who was kneelig® in 
prayer, arose. y 

‘ Look, look said he. 

‘The Tartars ’ she whisps 

It was indeed the Emir's ad- 
vance-guard, passing rapidly .vng 
the road to Irkutsk. 

‘They shall not prevent me 
from burying him,’ said Michael. 
And he continued his work. 

Soon the body of Nicholas, 
the hands crossed on the breast, 
was laid in the tomb. Michael 
and Nadia, kneeling, prayed a 
last time for the poor fellow, in- 
offensive and good, who had paid 
for his devotion towards them 
with his life. 

‘ And now,’ said Michael, as he 
threw in the earth, ‘the wolves of 
the steppe will not devour him.’ 
Then he shook his fist at the troop 
of horsemen who were passing. 
‘ Forward, Nadia!’ he said. 

Michael could not follow the 
road, now occupied by the Tar- 
tars: He must cross the steppe 
and turn to Irkutsk. He had not 
now totrouble himself about cross- 
ing the Dinka. 

Nadia could not move, but she 
could see for him. He took her 
in his arms and went on towards 
the south-west of the province. 

More than two hundred versts 
still remained to be traversed. 
How was the distance to be per- 
formed? Should they not suc- 
cumb to such fatigue? On what 
were they to live on the way? By 
what superhuman energy were 
they to pass the slopes of the 
Sayansk mountains? Neither he 
nor Nadia could answer this. 

And yet, twelve days after, on 
the 2d of October, at six o’clock in 
the evening, a wide sheet of water 
lay at Michael Strogoff’s feet. 

It was Lake Baikal. 


(To be continued.) 
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